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XENIA GASIOROWSKA 


Recent Trends in Soviet Literature 


Soviet Russian literature was born on April 23, 1932, the date of the 
dissolution of all literary organizations by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party in favor of the establishment of the Union of Soviet 
Writers. Neither the poetry and agitational plays produced in the era 
of War Communism, nor the fiction of the New Economic Policy period 
can claim to be really “Soviet.” Even the output of the period of the 
First Five Year Plan, produced under the auspices of RAPP? in the 
atmosphere of literary shock brigades and flamboyant communist propa- 
ganda, does not qualify in this respect. The reason for this is that, 
irrespective of its political orientation, this fiction was the result of a 
political battle fought within the literary world, while “Soviet” literature 
is an ideological weapon of the Communist Party, the means of Govern- 
ment propaganda, a link between the Government and the people. 


Since 1934 Soviet writers, variously described as “engineers of 
human souls”, “educators of the masses” or Workers of the Pen, have 
been producing their works along the principles known as socialist 


realism. The latter, as formulated by Zhdanov, demands: 


Depicting reality in its revolutionary development so that truth- 
fulness of artistic portrayal be combined with the education of 
toiling masses in the spirit of socialism . . . overcoming the sur- 
vivals of capitalism in the consciousness of people . . . Under the 
leadership of the Party, with the thoughtful and daily guidance of 
the Central Committee, Soviet literature should . . . portray our 
heroes and glimpse our tomorrow . . . Our heroes are . . . the 
builders of the new life—working men and women.? 


Since the educational—and agitational—value of literature has de- 
pended on its adjustment to current changes in government policies, 
several trends have developed within the rigid frame of socialist realism. 
Theoretically, they deal with a correct Marxist interpretation of its 


This article is developed from a paper read on April 23, 1954, at the Seventh 
University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference. 

1Russian Association of Proletarian Writers. 

7A, Zhdanov, “Soviet Literature—the Richest in Ideas; the Most advanced 
Literature,” in H. G. Scott, (ed.), Problems of Soviet Literature, pp. 17-21. This 
is a stenographic report of Zhdanov's speech at the first Congress of Soviet Writers 
in Moscow, August 17, 1934. The speech was subsequently published as a 
pamphlet under the above title. Sovetskaia literatura—samaia ideinaia, samaia 
peredovaia literatura v mire (Moskva, 1934). 
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principles, stressing the ones most pertinent at the particular time. In 
practice, they have consisted of efforts to portray actual people and 
conditions so as to make them recognizable and yet educationally 
agreeable. 


The task is comparable to that of the painter in Gogol’s Portrait 
who was commissioned by a client to paint her daughter’s portrait but 
warned that small blemishes of complexion should be concealed. As 
will be remembered, the painter found a picture of Psyche, bearing a 
general resemblance to his model, and by means of a few skillful altera- 
tions produced a portrait recognizable as the young lady and yet pre- 
serving the ideal beauty of the substitute. Thus have Soviet writers 
tried to portray current reality in its revolutionary development, while 
glimpsing its socialist tomorrow. However, in Lenin’s words: “anyone 
who wants to portray an actual event in its development, invariably 
faces a dilemma: he must either outdistance it or fall behind. There is 
no medium position.”* 


Accordingly, in the nineteen thirties writers found it easier to “fall 
behind” reality, and used the method of flashback, creating a picture 
of a revolutionary hero’s progress into the apotheosis of Soviet society. 
A typical example is Korchagin of Ostrovskii’s How Steel Was Tem- 
pered.* During the War—the period of official revival of Russian national- 
ism—a portrait of a patriot fighting the foreign invader presented no 
difficulties, but the postwar trend of Soviet patriotism claimed such 
superlative attributes for the New Soviet Man—because he was a Soviet 
man—that the writers tried Lenin’s second alternative and “outdistanced 
reality.” 


The literature of this period featured recent wartime heroes: Pole- 
voy’s courageous flyer in A Story about a Real Man’ is a good example. 
The peacetime heroes were represented by Babaevskii’s Cavalier of the 
Golden Star,® electrifying his native kolkhoz on his return to civil life, 
and by Dunia of Nikolaeva’s Harvest,’ the Soviet version of a Good 
Woman. Finally, on the eve of the new trend, in 1952, appeared the 
numerous patriarchal family of the Zhurbins* by Kochetov, class- 
conscious proletarians, three generations of skilled workers and college 
graduates, representing the new Soviet-educated intelligentsia. All these 


°V. Lenin, Sochineniia (Moskva, 1941), vol. III, p. 279. 

4N. Ostrovskii, Kak zakalialas’ stal’ (Moskva, 1936). 

5B. Polevoi, Povest’ o nastoiashchim cheloveke (Moskva, 1949). 
*S. Babaevski, Kavaler Zolotoi Zvezdy (Moskva, 1949). 

7G. Nikolaeva, Zhatva (Moskva, 1951). 

8V. Kochetov, Zhurbiny, (Leningrad, 1952). 
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XENIA GASIOROWSKA 


good people lived in a land of peace and plenty, secure in their well- 
grounded faith in the leadership of Comrade Stalin, emulating each 
other in an efficient execution of the current economic plan; easily 
frustrating the feeble intrigues of those among them who were still 
suffering from lingering bourgeois vices; and mildly disagreeing among 
themselves only as to how such absolute good could be made still better. 
A partorg, leader of the local Party unit, or a politruk, his counterpart 
in the Army, was always on hand to supervise constructive efforts, 
defeat subversive attempts, arbitrate marital misunderstandings, unite 
lovers and generally keep the atmosphere saturated with ideological 
purity. Here is a sample of a conversation between partorg Didenko and 
his younger colleague: 


The core of the whole matter is your working on the man, doing 
the mass-political work . . . educate! Never mind his being older 
than you, his having more culture or experience. He can’t match 
you because you have more of the true party-spirit!® 


Politruk Rusakov goes even further. A trainee reports having trouble 
with a recruit who is a consistently poor shot. What should be done with 
the man? 


Educate him—said Rusakov—the man is politically short-sighted 
and therefore he cannot hit the target. It’s high time that he should 
be made to understand the direct connection existing between the 
two facts.?° 


When the first dust of the commotion created by the collapse of this 
idyll settled, a Soviet critic summarized the method of this period as 
consisting of three devices. One: the coarse device of inventing a picture 
of absolute prosperity—introducing only nice people, serving everybody 
roasted suckling pigs. Two: a subtler device—removing from the scene 
all had people, allowing nobody to live on dry bread. Three: concentrat- 
ing on a neutral subject and avoiding all controversial issues.’* Gen- 
erally, the method is now known as the “varnishing of reality.” 


The most recent trend in Soviet literature occurred, as usual, simul- 
taneously with a change in government policy and was further modified 
by developments within the leadership of the Communist Party follow- 
ing the death of Stalin. The new literary directives were outlined by 


°V. Ketlinskaia, Dni nashei zhizni, in Znamia (September, 1952), p. 64. 

10K, Simonov, Tovarishchi po oruzhiiu, in Novyi Mir (October, 1952), p. 20. 

"V. Pomerantsev, “Ob iskrennosti v literature,” Novyi Mir (December, 1953), 
p. 219. 
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Malenkov in his speech at the nineteenth congress of the Party in 
October, 1952. 


Too numerous are the mediocre . . . works which distort Soviet 
reality. The many-sided, robustly active life of Soviet society is 
portrayed as sluggish and dull . . . Writers . . . should chastize the 
vices, failings and ailments existing in our society . . . portray 
the new positive types of our people in all the splendor of their 
human dignity . . . We need Soviet Gogols and Shohedrins . . . 
the flame of their satire . . . Our literature . . . should boldly 
picture the controversies and conflicts of life, writers must know 
how to use the weapons of criticism as one of the active means of 
education. [They] should remember that the typical is not only 
what is most often seen, but that which expresses the essence of a 
certain social force . .. A deliberate exaggeration . . . does not 
exclude the typical, on the contrary, reveals it more fully. [It] is 
the principal sphere in which the spirit of the Party is shown in 
realistic art . . . [It] is always a political problem.’ 


It will be observed that the new requirements still stay within the 
frame of socialist realism, but that the stress is shifted from the educa- 
tion of the people by glimpsing the socialist tomorrow to that achieved 
by fighting all survivals of capitalism in their consciousness. The ad- 
mitted existence of bourgeois vices is startling, since they were long 
considered extinct. However, observant people might have noticed a 
statement made by Pravda in April, 1952: “Not everything is perfect 
around us; we do have negative elements, there is plenty of evil, there 
are plenty of false people.”** 


The call for social criticism and particularly for satire was even more 
surprising, if anything coming from Big Brother Publisher’s office 
could still surprise the seasoned Workers of the Pen. The mud has not 
yet dried on the name of Zoschchenko, the chosen scapegoat of the 
Party at the time of the launching of its postwar literary campaign in 
1946. Denounced as slanderer of the Russian people for a mild satire 
about a monkey who preferred life in a zoo to that in Soviet society, 
Zoshchenko must have recently studied very carefully the comments of 
responsible Party spokesmen. “Soviet satire,” said one, “should not 
dare to slander the Soviet people or indulge in cheap nasty tittering.”™* 


12G. Malenkov, Otchetnyi doklad XIX sezdu Partii o rabote Tsentralnogo 
Komiteta VKP(b) (Moskva, 1952). 

"Pravda, April 7, 1952. 

““Nasushchnye zadachi sovetskoi literatury.” Kommunist, No. 21 (November, 
1952), p. 19. The article is unsigned and therefore is to be taken as expressing 
the Party's official stand on the subject. 
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XENIA GASIOROWSKA 


Nor should the satirist, warned another, “lose the sense of proportion 
and indulge in unpatriotic sallies.”** Zoshchenko, incidentally, has made 
a comeback in contributing safe, if unexciting, little stories to Krokodil. 
So far no Soviet Shchedrin or Gogol has answered Malenkov’s sum- 
mons, though many writers have done their best to kindle the suggested 
flame of satire. 


Another interesting aspect of the new trend is the call for a conflict 
pictured between the representatives of bourgeois vices and those defined 
by Malenkov as “the new positive types of our Soviet people.” Obviously 
then, this is not a case of discarding the elusive New Man of socialist 
realism altogether, but of bringing him back from tomorrow into today. 
But what is he like? One may assume, on Pravda’s authority, that 
models for villains are plentiful in Russia today. Another official source, 
the magazine Komunist, states that “in actual life a progressive Soviet 
man is still worthier than a fictional hero. This is particularly true in 
the case of Party leaders.”** Should then the portrait of the New Man 
be simply a photograph of any Soviet citizen qualifying as a hero or a 
villain, as the case may be? No, says Malenkov, for “in the Marxist- 
Leninist interpretation of the typical it never appears as a statistical 
average.”?7 Whereupon, writers embarked on a discussion of, as one critic 
put it, this “newly furnished correct orientation in the confused problem 
of the typical.”2* 


Several months and hundreds of printed pages later, they seem to 
have arrived at the following conclusion. A constant conflict between 
the forces of the revolutionary New and those of the reactionary Old is, 
according to Marxist theory, the very motor of social progress. Were 
this conflict nonexistent in the USSR, Soviet society should never 
achieve communism, and even the current task of building socialism 
would come to a standstill. Portraying this struggle and its participants 
is then the duty of socialist realism. 


“Realism,” says Engels, “implies besides the truth of detail the 
truthful reproduction of typical characters under typical circum- 
stances.”?® However, explains a Soviet critic, “from a socialist point of 
view . . . ‘truthful’ should mean reproducing not the sides of reality 


15 Ta. El’sberg, “Klassiki russkoi satiry i sovetskaia literatura,” Kommunist, 
No. 22 (December, 1952), p. 77. 

16“Nasushchnye zadachi... ,” p. 17. 

17Malenkov, p. 73. 

*A. Miasnikov, “Problema tipicheskogo obraza v khudozhestvennoi literature,” 
Oktiabr (June, 1953), p. 169. 

*K. Marx and F. Engels, Ueber Kunst und Literatur (Berlin, 1950), p. 103. 
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which are accidental and false, but the essential ones, the historical 
tendencies which are latent in it and lead it forward, the lawfulness of 
the victory of the New over the Old.”?° 


With the “typical circumstances” understood as the social conditions 
which produce human beings, the latter should possess certain character. 
istics determined by their origin. A Soviet man, produced by a classless 
society, possesses all the typical characteristics of the New; occasionally, 
however, he is disfigured by bourgeois vices and thus becomes relegated 
to the camp of the Old. A writer’s duty is to hold up to society not an 
ordinary mirror reflecting only what stands before it—since this would 
include much of the “accidental and false”—but a mirror in which the 
“essential” selected class features are magnified and exaggerated. This 
method, which is one of a caricaturist but modified by Marxist ideology, 
is recommended not only by Malenkov but also by Gorkii** for the 
creation of the Type. 


From then on such typical characters—to be emulated or repudiated 
accordingly—should people the world of Soviet fiction. Striking in moral 
stature, unmistakable in their garish characterization, they should walk 
the stage of reality as so many familiar demigods. Familiar, because 
the hyperbole, hitherto considered formalistic but now allowed, indeed 
recommended,” is a time-honored device of satirists and that of 
Maiakovskii, newly hailed today as representative of Soviet literary 
mastery.”* It is also the favorite device of Russian folklore, and it is 
possible to visualize a scene of gigantic struggle between the Soviet Man 
and the Lackey of Capitalism as a fight between Il’ia Muromets and 
the Heathen Monstrous Idol.?* 


For about a year following Malenkov’s speech, the current trend was 
manifest mostly in critics’ articles dealing with its theoretical aspects 
and, while waiting for new works, re-evaluating yesterday’s bestsellers. 
It is unfortunately impossible to guess how many works already in prepa- 


20M. Serebrianskii, Literaturnye ocherki (Leningrad, 1948), p. 307. 

*M. Gorkii, O literature (Moskva, 1937), pp. 153-154 and p. 307. 

“Usually with reference to Malenkov’s statement that “a deliberate exaggera- 
tion . . . does not exclude the typical, on the contrary, reveals it more fully.” 
Compare the arguments used by V. Novikov, “Partiia i sovetskaia literatura,” 
Znamia (Januzry, 1953), p. 16°; V. Kirpotin, “Satira Shchedrina i sovremennost’.” 
Oktiabr (January, 1953), p. 167; P. Vykhodtsey and S. Ershov, “Smelee razra- 
batyvat’ teoriiu sovetskoi satiry,” Zvezda (February, 1953), p. 150. 

23As will be remembered, Maiakovskii committed suicide in 1930 in a fit of 
despondency caused by consistent slanderous attacks of the militantly commu- 
nist group of the RAPP’ ists. 

24Like the one in which this legendary hero of the Russian folk ballads used a 
300 pound stone club to kill th; vil':’.ous Idol who boasted of consuming 250 
pounds of bread at a meal. 
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XENIA GASIOROWSKA 


ration had to be discarded as outdated. The anguished cry heard at a 
writers’ meeting: “Comrades, but what am I to do now with a manu- 
script featuring only everything positive?!”?5 remains unanswered. 

Of the 1953 production two new novels by well-known Soviet writers, 
Panova (The Seasons)?® and Panferov (Mother Volga),?" as well as 
two short stories by comparative newcomers, Tendriakov (The Fall of 
Ivan Chuprov)?* and Val’tseva (Autumn in Kolkhoz Shchygly)*® de- 
serve special attention. 

In spite of the exhortation to create both positive and negative types, 
the man of the hour in Soviet fiction today is obviously the villain. 
This may be due to the particular quality of the Russian creative genius 
which produced a world-famous gallery of negative types, or to the 
Russian reality which has furnished so many usable models whether 
under the Tsarist regime or the Soviet. At any rate, the recent attempts 
to create a positive type have been weak and unsuccessful. Panferov’s 
two heroes, the Party district secretary, Morev, and the Academy 
member, Bakharev, are duly “full of holy hatred towards the rotten Old 

. . of high social spirit, principles, courage and honesty,”*° but, most 
critics agree, somehow fail to be at all like living people. Panova’s 
heroine, Dorothea, is at her best in her flashback revolutionary youth, 
pale and unconvincing in her present-day model performance, and 
quite humanly convincing but not typically model as a doting mother of 
a problem son. Panova is also accused, with good reason, of failing to 
make attractive the rightful hero of the novel, Voinarovskii, in spite 
of the fact that he “follows an important calling and is one of our Soviet 
people who are ruthless to all hostile elements.”** He is an officer of the 
secret police. 

Neither did the older writers fare better in their attempts to create 
a typical new style villain. Panferov’s Malinov, though carefully en- 
dowed with all the required vices, such as bureaucratic sloth, love of 
luxury and property, lack of vigilance in party duties, etc., remains 
tame and cannot arouse the reader to “holy hatred.” Panova, on the 
contrary, makes her Bortashevich, who harbors embezzlers and, black- 
mailed by them, becomes one himself, so human that, as a critic re- 
marks indignantly, “the reader actually feels for him”** as Fate in the 
guise of the heroic Voinarovskii of the MVD gets nearer and nearer. 


25Pomerantsev, p. 235. 

26V, Panova, Vremena Goda, in Novyi Mir (November-December, 1953). 

27F, Panferov, Volga Matushka Reka, in Znamia (August-September, 1953). 
28V. Tendriakov, Padenie Ivana Chuprova, in Novyi Mir (November, 1953). 
294A. Val’tseva, Osen’ v Shcheglakh, in Znamia (July-August, 1953). 

30N, Tolchenova, “Bol’shie voprosy zhizni,” Literaturniaia Gazeta, No. 17, 1953. 
31Z, Papernyi, “God ispytanii,” Literaturnaia Gazeta, No. 137, 1953. 
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The younger writers seem to be soundly reared in the spirit of the 
Party, and their performance is highly praised as meeting most of the 
requirements: no one has ever met them quite! They furnish interesting 
glimpses of present-day conditions on collective farms as well as 
glimpses of dangers waylaying their chairmen. Both stories tell of a 
communist’s ordeal of temptation by vanity, bureaucratic sloth and 
greed. The fall of one man and the victory of the other are largely 
due to the degree of vigilance of their respective local partorgs. 


By now an ideal portrait of a hero is available: 


The demands of the statute of the Communist Party of USSR are 
embodied in his flesh and blood, they determine the activities of 
his life. He is a warrior for the fulfillment of the Party’s decisions, 
he serves as an example in work; he is truthful and honest towards 
the Party, practices self-criticism, detects poor work, fights it, 
fights a sham, false-front prosperity.”** 


The prerequisites, as will be seen, are then an absolute allegiance to 
the Party and a militant watchfulness over its interests. 


No such complete definition of a negative type seems to be readily 
available, but his characteristic features are given often enough to make 
him unmistakable. He is an opportunist, i.e. he readily follows any new 
policy prescribed by authorities. This vice by no means should be con- 
fused with the virtue of following the Party line. The difference con- 
stitutes another characteristic of a villain: formalism (a familiar sinister 
word with a new connotation). A hero wholeheartedly embraces the 
spirit of government orders, while a villain accepts only the form and, 
by giving it lip service, actually sabotages his work. Thus—and this 
is the third vice—he “varnishes Soviet reality,” pretending that all is 
well instead of trying to make it better. Other failings, such as vanity 
and sloth, were mentioned above. 

It is noticeable that both virtues and vices are of a finer texture than 
the ones of the preceding periods. The battle of socialist progress seems 
to be fought now not only on an economic but also on a psychological 
level. How much of this is due to the newly launched slogan: “Every- 
thing for Man! Industry is for human beings and not vice versa!”? 
This, so far, remains a matter of guesswork. 

University of Wisconsin 


*A review of Panova’s The Seasons by a collective body of “four students dele- 
gated by the executive committee of the literary discussion club of the Leningrad 
State Institute” in Zvezda (March, 1954), p. 188. 

3S. Shtut, a review of The First Challenge by V. Ocheretin, 1953, in Novyi 
Mir (October, 1953), p. 261. 
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ANDREW O. JASZI 


From Empiric Part to 
Symbolic Whole 


In his Essays on Contemporary Psychology of 1883, Paul Bourget, 
the noted French psychologist and novelist, characterizes the phenome- 
non of decadence as follows: “When the energy of the cells becomes 
independent, the organisms which compose the total organism likewise 
cease to subordinate their energy to the total energy, and the anarchy 
which is established constitutes the decadence of the whole.” Bourget 
goes on to explain that social and linguistic organisms are no less subject 
to this law than are living bodies. “Contemporary literature,” he con- 
cludes, “abounds in examples which support this fecund hypothesis.”* 
Half a decade later, another great psychologist, Friedrich Nietzsche, in 
his Der Fall Wagner, echoes and summarizes Bourget’s “féconde hypo- 
thése” when he says: “ . . . das Ganze ist kein Ganzes mehr.”? 


9 


“The whole is no longer whole.” The leading German poets of the 
turn of the last century were painfully aware of this tendency of larger 
organisms to disintegrate into their component parts. The materialistic 
spirit of the nineteenth century, so they felt, had succeeded in tearing 
apart the traditional unity of body and soul and had left both to de- 
compose in sterile isolation. “Modern . . . is the splitting of the atoms,”* 
exclaimed Hugo von Hofmannsthal prophetically in an essay on Gabriele 
dAnnunzio nearly sixty years ago. And in the first year of our own 
century, we hear Thomas Mann’s Christian Buddenbrook speaking 
about the feelings, not of himself, but of his hands, to the acute em- 
barrassment of his better integrated relatives. The hand, more or less 
completely detached from the rest of the human body, came to play an 
important part in Rilke’s prose and poetry. And while Herman Hesse’s 
novel Der Steppenwolf has for its protagonist a man of a hundred tor- 
mented souls, Rilke’s “other self,” Malte Laurids Brigge, sees visions 
of human wrecks whose suffering bodies break asunder into nearly as 
many parts. 


“Das Ganze ist kein Ganzes mehr.” Nietzsche’s dictum applies also 
to Christian Morgenstern, in whose breast there lived side by side the 


1Paul Bourget, Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine, 5th ed. (Paris, 1889), 
p. 25. 

2Nietzsches Werke, Klassiker-Ausgabe (Leipzig, 1923), VIII, p. 23. 

3Loris. Die Prosa des jungen Hugo von Hofmannsthal (Berlin, 1930), p. 87. 
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soul of a great mystic and that of a great child. While the mystic tried 
his wings in lofty cosmic flights, the child stayed behind and played. But 
the toys with which he played were the scattered parts of a disjointed 
world, and the poems on which his reputation rests most securely are 
not the serious ones, but those which since their first publication in 1905 
have become famous under the dubiously playful title of Calgenlieder 
(Songs of the Gallows). 


It is in Morgenstern’s poetry that the werewolf falls apart into the 
interrogative pronoun “wer” and into an ordinary wolf and is rendered 
inflective; and that the Lattenzaun, the picketfence, must suffer the 
indignity of having an architect take out the intervals between its 
pickets and build from those spaces “ein grosses Haus.” 


Der Zaun indessen stand ganz dumm, 
mit Latten ohne was herum. 


Ein Anblick grasslich und gemein. 


Drum zog ihn der Senat auch ein. 


Der Architekt jedoch entfloh 
nach Afri~od—Ameriko.* 


These objects, beings, and relationships which have been severed from 
their accustomed linguistic and natural contexts are threatened with 
loss of identity and with metamorphoses into ever new shapes and forms. 
Just as the Werwolf is declined as Weswolf, Wemwolf, and Wenwolf, 
die Nahe (“nearness”) is raised by grammatical comparison to the more 
elevated status of a Naher, and in the end even becomes a Naherin, a 
seamstress: 


Als Naherin jedoch vergass 

sie leider vollig, was sie wollte, 

und nahte Putz und hiess Frau Nolte 
und hielt all Obiges fiir Spass.® 


A like metamorphosis is at work in some of Rilke’s poems, and Morgen- 
stern’s Frau Nolte is perhaps a distant cousin of Hesse’s man with 
the hundred souls. It is, at any rate, against a somber background of 
disintegration that we must read many of these lovable poems in which 


‘Christian Morgenstern, Alle Galgenlieder (Berlin, 1932), p. 54. 
‘Ibid., p. 197. 
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things misbehave and violate all the rules and regulations of nature 
and of language. 


But there is one poem in the Galgenlieder which, I believe, stands 
apart from the others, even though Morgenstern himself assigned it a 
special place only facetiously.® It is called “Das Knie”’ and is about 
the knee of a man, the rest of whose body was destroyed in war. 


Ein Knie geht einsam durch die Welt. 
Es ist ein Knie, sonst nichts! 

Es ist kein Baum! Es ist kein Zelt! 

Est ist ein Knie, sonst nichts. 


Im Kriege ward einmal ein Mann 
erschossen um und um. 
Das Knie allein blieb unverletzt— 
als war’s ein Heiligtum. 


Seitdem geht’s einsam durch die Welt. 
Es ist ein Knie, sonst nichts. 

Es ist kein Baum, es ist kein Zelt. 
Es ist ein Knie sonst nichts. 


These twelve lines are the result of a powerful temptation resolutely 
overcome. No doubt, Morgenstern was tempted to write just another 
humorous poem. The exclamation points in the first stanza after “It is a 
knee—just that!” as well as after “It is no tree!” and “It is no tent!” 
testify to this. Why exclaim, if not in an effort to give a comic turn to an 
offending, perhaps even disgusting vision? No exclamation points follow 
the identical words of the last stanza. And isn’t the grotesque association 
of “knee” with “tree” and “tent” in itself proof of temptation? How 
Morgenstern, master of strange transformations, would have loved to 
yield, to give way and to hide a painful fact by letting the knee meta- 
morphose into a tree, a tent, into anything that might be rewarded by 
laughter. But he resisted. “It is a knee—just that.” And by resisting 
he worked a healing miracle and a transformation of a different kind. 
By refusing to call the knee of a mutilated man by any other name, he 
transformed his words into poetic symbols and caused this knee to be- 
come part of a soundly integrated whole in the symbolic unity of the 


6See Michael Bauer, Christian Morgensterns Leben und Werk (Munich, n.d.), 
p. 177. 
7Alle Galgenlieder, p. 32. 
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poem. But what is symbolic unity and what is the symbolic meaning of 
the knee in Morgenstern’s poem? 


Two young men, Clemens and Gabriel, discourse about similar ques. 
tions in Hofmannsthal’s “Gesprach iiber Gedichte.” Only they are con- 
cerned with a pair of swans in a poem by Friedrich Hebbel. According 
to Clemens, the language of poetry differs from ordinary speech inas- 
much as it is full of images and symbols. Poetry, he says, “puts one 
thing for another.” “What a repulsive idea!” exclaims Gabriel. “You 
cannot be serious.” And he goes on to explain that, quite on the con- 
trary, the language of poetry is unlike all other modes of linguistic 
expression in its power to banish ambiguity and to bestow the most 
unequivocal identity upon a thing by naming it. Hebbel’s swans are 
symbols not because they mean something else, but because in the poem 
in which they appear they mean themselves and nothing but themselves. 
They are swans—just that.® I think that Hofmannsthal was right, in 
spite of all that has been said in recent years about the ambiguity 
of poetry. 


The thing of art differs from the thing of nature by persuading us that 
in order to exist at all, it must exist precisely as it does. Its identity 
is such that, ideally speaking, the slightest change would not merely 
alter it, as it would the ordinary object, but would be its destruction. 
The flower in the garden endures as the same flower throughout all the 
visible changes that accompany its growth and decay; but change the 
shape or the color of an individual flower in a perfect still-life ever so 
slightly, and you will have destroyed its contextual existence, that is, its 
existence as a work of art. The reason for this is that the object of art, 
unlike the object of nature, derives its very being from the place which 
it occupies within a self-contained whole. While the aspects of the 
flower in the garden are independent of those of the other flowers which 
grow near it, the flower in the still-life owes its color, its shape, and 
whatever else makes up its artistic reality to its place in the picture. In 
the same manner, the perfect lyric poem is a design in which every word 
seems to owe its sound and its meaning to its position in the whole. 
It is for this reason that the things of poetry exist only in the context 
of the poem in which they occur, in the sound and meaning of the 
words which name them. If you look for them anywhere else, say in 
empiric reality, you will undo the work of the poet, because instead 
of finding them, you will find only what they were before their trans- 
formation into art. Poetry is the art of transforming things by naming 


*See Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 1934), III, pp. 238ff. 
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them, of rescuing things from the inroads of change and of bestowing 
upon them an inviolate identity by placing them where they belong 
in the world of the poem. If the poetic word were ambiguous, subject 
to change and interpretation, if its meaning were as ill-defined as the 
meanings of the words are apt to be which we use in ordinary discourse, 
it would not be a word of poetry. And if the poetic thing were not 
precisely what it is in the poem, it would not be a thing of poetry. 
Once the poet has succeeded in thus placing an object where it belongs, 
be it only the knee of a mutilated man, it surrenders its individuality 
to the higher unity of the whole and through this very act of surrender 
rises again as a symbol. As a symbol it is secure beyond the possibility 
of change, and it is whole because it derives its intensified existence 
from its oneness with the entire poem. 


Is there, however, such a place for the knee of a man whose body was 
destroyed in war? Is there a symbolic configuration for that which was 
torn so brutally from its natural place? There is none! This knee “goes 
lonely through the world.” Instead of a place, there is wandering. 
Instead of companionship, there is loneliness. But isn’t loneliness the 
home of modern man and wandering his companion? And if loneliness 
can be a home and wandering a companion, why cannot the absence of 
a place be the very place which this knee needs in order to become a 
poetic symbol? Morgenstern’s frank acknowledgement of the appalling 
fact that there is no configuration into which this knee would fit as 
part of a sound whole, his sincerity in refusing to resort either to a 
sham-configuration or to the easy solution of metamorphosis, bring it 
about that the miracle of poetic transformation takes place, in spite of 
everything. The context in which it takes place is the tragic lack of a 
context, absolute loneliness. 


University of California, Berkeley 
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Xavier Villaurrutia and 
The Modern Mexican Theatre 


Xavier Villaurrutia appears in Mexican letters among the young 
men who formed the group known as “Contemporaneos,” which soon 
became by its own efforts a literary generation.1 A poet above all, 
Xavier Villaurrutia has not failed to utilize the other disciplines of 
letters, and he has demonstrated his ability and his technical strength 
in the theatre and in critical writing.” 


According to Villaurrutia himself the most important mission of 
the “Contemporaneos” group was to put Mexico in touch with the 
universal. “We tried to make known the contemporary manifestations 


*“Contemporaneos” included such writers as Carlos Pellicer, Jaime Torres 
Bodet, Bernardo Ortiz de Montellano, Enrique Gonzalez Rojo, Octavio G. Barreda, 
José Gorostiza, Xavier Villaurrutia, Salvador Novo. Their aims were purely lit- 
erary; they were influenced by the modern French writers, and to some extent, 
by the later English and North American authors. Their magazine was also 
known as Contempordneos, and was published in Mexico from 1928 to 1931. José 
Luis Martinez in his Literatura mexicana siglo XX, primera parte (Robredo, 
Mexico, 1949), p. 30, says of these men: “Les caracteriza su preocupacion 
exclusivamente literaria y los limites que imponen a su formaci6on cultural. 
ella privan las letras francesas mas modernas, con predileccién las del grupo 
de la Nouvelle Revue Francaise y, en menor grado, la poesia espafola posterior a 
Juan Ramon Jiménez y la estética de los nuevos prosistas y pensadores de la 
Revista de Occidente. Junto a estos elementos de la formacién de los “contem- 
poraneos” debe afadirse, aunque no sea comun a todos, la frecuentacidn de los 
nuevos autores ingleses, norteamericanos, italianos y, ocasionalmente, hispano- 
americanos.” 


*Villaurrutia’s poetry: Reflejos, Ed. Cultura, Mexico, 1926; Dos nocturnos, Sup- 
plement of Barandal, Mexico, 1931; Nocturnos, Ed. Fabula, Mexico, 1933; Noc- 
turno de los angeles, Ed. Hipocampo, Mexico, 1936; Nocturno mar, Ed. Hipo- 
campo, Mexico, 1937; Nostalgia de la muerte, Ed. Sur, Buenos Aires, 1938; 
Décima muerte y otros poemas no coleccionados Ed. Nueva Voz, Mexico, 1941; 
Nostalgia de la muerte, Ed. Mictlan, Mexico, 1946 (enlarged edition); Canto 
a la primavera y otros poemas, Ed. Nueva Floresta, Mexico, 1948. His theatre: 
Parece mentira, Imprenta Mundial, Mexico, 1934; gEn qué piensas? Ed. Letras 
de Mexico, Mexico, 1938; Sea Vd. breve, Ed. Cuadernos de Mexico Nuevo, 
Mexico, 1938; La hiedra, Ed. Nueva Cultura, Mexico, 1941; La mujer legitima, 
Ed. Rafael Loera y Chavez, Mexico, 1943; Autos profanos, Ed. Letras de Mexico, 
Mexico, 1943; Invitacién a la muerte, Ed. Letras de Mexico, Mexico, 1944; El 
yerro candente, Ed. Letras de Mexico, Mexico, 1945; El pobre Barba Azul, Ed. 
Teatro Mexicano Contemporaneo, Mexico, 1948; La mulate de Cordoba, opera 
in one act, Mexico, 1948 (in collaboration with Augustin Lazo); Juego peligroso, 
Mexico, 1950; La tragedia de las equivocaciones, a monologue, Mexico, 1950. 
His essays and criticism: La poesia de los jévenes en Mexico, Ed. Revista Antena, 
Mexico, 1924; Textos y pretextos, Ed. La Case de Espafia en México, Mexico, 
1940; critical prologues, and articles in El Hijo Prodigo, Letras de México, 
Romance, Contempordneos, Ulises, Tierra Nueva, Hoy. 
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of art, to open the way for a knowledge of foreign literatures . . . It 
can be said that the most important group of modern painters was 
formed with us. On the other hand, we are the only ones who have 
occupied ourselves seriously with the most authentic modern theatre 
and with its diffusion and expression in Mexico.”* He goes on to say, 
“Some time ago we made attempts to make it known in the theatrical 
groups of Ulysses and Orientation, and we have also been occupied 
with the study of theatrical technique in the centers where it is best 
understood.””* 


Without realizing the potential dramatist within him, Villaurrutia 
had an irresistible affection for the theatre, in which he found one of 
his most intimate intellectual pleasures. He is the first Mexican trans- 
lator of Luigi Pirandello, André Gide, Jean Giraudoux, writers more 
atune to his character among the modern playwrights, whom he has 
followed with avid curiosity.° Writing in 1933, Villaurrutia considered 
Elmer L. Rice and Eugene O’Neill the best North American dramatists. 


They are not the only ones, but they are already dedicated (to 
the theatre). Their plays are given in Europe and they are in- 
cluded with the best among the moderns. They are masters of a 
style because they have obtained, each in his own way, the exact 
and imperceptible accommodation of his own inner vision to 
the scenes, pictures and acts, in which lucidly and conscientiously, 
their poetical intentions, their intuition, and their ideas are ob- 
jectified.® 


Speaking of the theatre in Mexico, Villaurrutia says, “No literary 
form should be accepted in Mexico with greater attention than the 
drama. The theatre is not our strong point, and never has been.” But 
he continues, 


To write plays in a country such as ours, whose theatre and 
whose public only occasionally support works of good quality— 
is like constructing a building for the public, in one’s bedroom. 
A classic spirit cannot accept this. If he has no public, he must work 
to form it. And what else were the experimental theatres of Ulysses 
and Orientation, but efforts to create a public, a new curiosity?’ 


"José Luis Martinez, “Entrevista con Xavier Villarrutia,’ Novedades, January 
14, 1951, p. 1. 

‘Martinez, op. cit., p. 1. 

°Cf. Celestino Gorostiza, “E] teatro de Xavier Villaurrutia,”’ Letras de México, 
April 1, 1938, #26, pp. 1-2. 

*Textos y pretextos, p. 171. 

‘Textos y pretextos, p. 179. 
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According to Villaurrutia the bad habits and outmoded customs of 
the Spanish theatrical tradition of the nineteenth century weigh upon 
the companies who habitually perform in the Mexican theatres. “Old 
age seems to be its necessary atmosphere, improvisation, its only 
method, lack of culture, its content. Old age, improvisation, and lack 
of culture work together to enclose the theatre in a dark and stuffy 
corner, in order to free it from the temptation that might return it 
to the health it has lost.’’® 


Villaurrutia decries the lack of adequate theatre buildings and the 
lack of competent actors. “Too big or too uncomfortable, the legitimate 
theatres do not fit any of the needs of the show nor of the modern 
public.”® As for the actors, “Where are the actors, masters of a new 
or classical criterion toward their art that permits them to give more 
than superficial versions of the personage which they are playing?” 
He goes on to say that if it has any, the remedy for the theatre in 
Mexico is in creating a new atmosphere for it, in making it breathe a 
pure air, “untying it from a false tradition, renewing its human material, 
its useful materials, and creating young, living friendships to form its 
new public.” 


Xavier Villaurrutia believes it would be wrong to take into account 
the state of the theatre in Mexico, and not extend it a hand that would 
perhaps help save it. He cites as an example the Ulysses experiment: 


Take for instance that theatre of Ulysses, formed exclusively 
by artists or apprentices in which we were everything, actors, 
translators, directors, scenographers. The modern critics of the 
Mexican theatre speak of this as an exotic attempt. Discounting 
the irony which they wish to give to their definition they are right. 
The Ulysses experiment was exotic, because its triumphs came 
from outside: new works, a new sense of interpretation, and at- 
tempts at new staging, could not come from where they did not 
exist. A curious fear this, of foreign influence. Fear of losing a 
personality it did not have.?? 


When Villaurrutia and José Gorostiza were in the Department of 
Fine Arts of the Ministry of Education they organized an informal 
experiment called the “Theatre of Orientation.” Based on the same 
ideas of universality and modernity as the Ulysses group, the plans 


"Ibid., p. 184. 
"Ibid., p. 184. 
“Textos y pretextos, p. 184. 
“Ibid. p. 187. 
*Ibid., p. 187. 
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were outlined, the repertoire decided upon and activities begun in 
1932. Celestino Gorostiza undertook the directing of the players. “With 
great care he trained new actors, introduced new techniques. He di- 
rected ten plays in one year, always obtaining correct versions, and at 
times, definite successes.** 


The repertoire of the “Theatre of Orientation” in 1932, chosen from 
the best classical and modern works, ranged from the Antigone of 
Sophocles, modernized by Jean Cocteau, to the recent play, Intimacy, 
of Jean Victor Pellerin. A short play of Cervantes, The Jealous Old 
Man, and a comedy of Shakespeare were among the classical works; 
Chekov, Romains, O’Neill, Shaw, Synge, among the modern writers. 
Except for the work of Shakespeare, adapted by Jacinto Benavente, 
the rest were translated especially for these presentations by Xavier 
Villaurrutia and Augustin Lazo. The impetus acquired by the “The- 
atre of Orientation” in the same year, made it possible to present 
certain other works: Marriage by Gogol, Macbeth by Shakespeare, in 
an excellent simplification and adaptation for little theatre by Agustin 
Lazo, and a comedy by Jules Romains, Amadeus or Knights in a Row. 
Of the work of this group, Villaurrutia says, “If the Theatre of Orienta- 
tion has not given the truth, if it is not theatre, it is a good conception 
of the theatre.’”** 


As a young man, Xavier Villaurrutia was an actor in the Fabregas 
theatre, and in the Orpheus theatre at the time of the Ulysses the- 
atrical experiment. Later he limited his theatrical activities to directing, 
teaching dramatics, and writing plays. He was cautious in the initiation 
of his career as a dramatist. Even though he had attained fame young 
as a poet, he started his dramatic writing with a series of one-act 
dramatic pieces, only after he was well grounded in the continental 
theatre. In these sketches he turned briefly to the impressionistic and 
expressionistic models he found there. They were studies in the art of 
learning the technique of the theatre, which Villaurrutia later came 
to deminate. 


When he edited these in one volume, he called them Popular Alle- 
gories.°> The influence of Oscar Wilde and Luigi Pirandello is per- 
ceptible in these first plays of Villaurrutia: “It Seems a Lie,” “The 
Moment Has Come,” “What Are You Thinking About?” “Be Brief,” 


"Textos y pretextos, p. 188. 
*Ibid., p. 190. 
“Autos profanos. 
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“The Absent One.”*® They are witty, dramatic riddles, with no senti- 
mental material in them, full of play on words and clever conversations, 
The spectator is obliged to do mental gymnastics to follow them and 
to appreciate them. 


After these small works were presented, Villaurrutia felt himself 
ready to write longer, more complete plays, such as The Ivy, The Legiti- 
mate Wife, Invitation to Death, The Great Mistake, Poor Blue Beard, 
Dangerous Game.*' Enrique Diez Canedo says: 


The days are past in which Villaurrutia, preoccupied with the 
desire ‘to be modern,’ gave his farces a juvenile subtleness, difficult 
to be captured by the public in general. Now without being less 
modern, rather on the contrary, presenting modern works, he 
succeeds in interesting and moving the public of Mexico, taking 
advantage of elements which are capable of winning the entire 
public, not only today’s, but tomorrow’s.'® 


In these later plays, Xavier Villaurrutia has preferred to give up 
many of his experimental ideas, substituting for them works of psy- 
chological analysis and moral conflict..* Love and death, the great 
themes of his poetry, born from the testimony of his own feelings, 
appear in his plays, and here too, they become anguished and tragic 
when pierced by his intelligence. 


Against the generally held doctrines of the perfectability of the 
human race and of the unceasing march of progress, Xavier Villaur- 
rutia finds himself in dissent. He believes neither in the fetish of 
progress nor in the power of men in groups to raise themselves above 
the level of the individuals who make up the group. Villaurrutia is at 
heart a pessimist. Inexorability, changelessness, are the laws of life 
as he sees it, for example, in /nvitation to Death. Behind man is the 
calm will of nature. 


It is this fatalistic point of view that gives a humorous and pathetic 
cast to Villaurrutia’s profound interest in personality in all its guises 
and variations. Poor Blue Beard presents the problem of the man who 
feigned love for several women to regain the love of his wife, and was 


*“Parece mentira,” “Ha llegado el momento,” “En qué piensas?” “Sea usted 
breve,” “El ausente.” Cf., also Rafael Solana, “Villaurrutia: comedidgrafo,” Hoy, 
January 27, 1951, p. 38. 

“La hiedra, La mujer legitima, Invitacién a la muerte, El yerro candente, El 
pobre Barba Azul, Juego peligroso. 

*Introduction to La mujer legitima, pp. 9-10. 

*José Luis Martinez feels that Villarrutia betrays the cause of the experimental 
theatre in these later plays. Cf. his Literatura mexicana siglo XX, p. 135. 
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successful in doing so. The Legitimate Wife brings us the psychological 
conflict involved when the second wife is introduced into the home 
where grown children are already present. Both plays reveal the in- 
commensurable power generated by those who are held to be the weak- 
est among us. 


The dramatic efforts of Xavier Villaurrutia extended to the cinema, 
where in addition to his talents as a critic, he exercised his gifts as a 
dialogist and dramatic writer. One of his original movies was the 
“Mulatto Woman of Cordoba”; and under the same title he wrote 
the libretto for an opera in one act, in collaboration with Agustin Lazo. 
The opera, with music by Pablo Moncayo, was presented in the Palace 
of Fine Arts in 1948.2° The picture, directed by Adolfo Fernandez 
Bustamante had been filmed previously. 


Especially for Virginia Fabregas, Villaurrutia wrote the dialogue for 
“The House of the Fox,” and included scenes from other works which 
the actress had performed with success in her career. The director, 
Juan J. Ortega, directed a film version of The Legitimate Wife, with 
Anita Blanch, and Maria Antioneta Pons in the leading roles.” Vil- 
laurrutia collaborated closely with Julio Bracho in some of his best 
pictures; to Villaurrutia is due the difficult film version of Luis Fer- 
nandez Ardavin’s work in verse, “The White Monk.” He also super 
vised the adaptation and dialogue of “Another Dawn,” and other pic- 
tures by this same director. 


At the time of his death”? Villaurrutia was working on a drama 
concerning the short-lived empire of Iturbide, he had just finished a 
new picture for Julio Bracho, and he was preparing for a trip to Italy. 
In reality, Villaurrutia had traveled very little; he had made only one 
trip to the United States in 1939 to study dramatics in New Haven, 
under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. In the Institute of 
Fine Arts, he held the chair of dramatic arts; he helped start such 
actors as Beatriz Aguirre, Orazio Fontanot, and Raul Dantés. 


Just when Xavier Villaurrutia had attained control of his medium, 
when he had in hand the instrument that was to permit him to write 
his own masterpiece, he died. We can say that he realized himself 
fully as a poet, but not as a dramatist. His plays were but steps, studies, 


*Cf., Rafael Solana, op. cit., p. 38. 

"hid. 

“Xavier Villarrutia was born in the city of Mexico, December 3, 1903; he 
died there suddenly, the 25th of December, 1950. 
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preparatory works for something which death did not permit him to 
complete. 


Only those who knew him in his works and dealt with him per- 
sonally, only those who have enjoyed his brilliant conversation, witty, 
ingenuous, and wise, and have followed the studious and solid career 
of this true man of literature, can realize, at this time, what the death 
of Xavier Villaurrutia means to Mexican letters, where he is recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding values.?° 


Scripps College 


*His friends and contemporary writers dedicated to him the January 14, 1951 
issue of Novedades and entitled it “Homenaje a Xavier Villaurrutia.” 
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A Renaissance of German 
Poetry: Gottfried Benn 


When the delicate question “What is important in contemporary 
German literature?” is raised, two names immediately come to mind: 
Ernst Jiinger and Gottfried Benn. They were prominent even before 
World War II. While Ernst Jiinger, the prose writer, represented the 
more traditional, “classical,” formalistic literary style, the lyricist Gott- 
fried Benn was classed as an early Expressionist of the era before World 
War I. The younger generation, born after that war, did not know 
him at all. But after the second collapse of the German state, Benn 
came back with matured, richer, and more powerful poetry carrying 
German literature to an anti-rationalistic and Dionysian tendency. The 
contrast of form and expression which dominated German literature in 
the decades when George and Rilke were in their prime seems to have 
been revived in the work of Jiinger and Benn. The conflict between 
the Classicist and the Romanticist, between Rationalism and Anti- 
Rationalism, between the Apollonian and the Dionysian has found an- 
other manifestation. 


Both Jiinger and Benn belonged to the group of “inner emigration” 
under the Nazi regime, though in very different ways. Despite their 
cosmopolitanism and their admiration for French culture, they never 
left the camp of those believing in the great military tradition 
of Germany Their pride in the high intellectual standard of the 
German officer’s corps, to which both belonged in time of war, found 
frequent expression in their works. After an initial enthusiasm for 
the “new state,” which seemed to promise a national regeneration in 
1933, Benn very soon found the way back to a more sober state of 
mind. Jiinger even opposed the regime in his writings. Benn was 
condemned to silence by a general “Schreibverbot” issued by the NS- 
Kulturkammer in 1936. He remained silent until 1948, an almost for- 
gotten man. But practically overnight he rose to fame. Being the most 
celebrated figure of contemporary German literature, he recently looked 
back upon his life, his work, his political extravagances and disillu- 
sionments. He has attempted to explain what to him—the irrationalist 
—is in the end utterly inexplicable: life, the intellect, the arts, and the 
life of the artist. 


*Doppelleben, Wiesbaden: Limes Verlag, 1950. 
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Benn is now generally considered the greatest lyrical power since 
Rilke, and the renaissance of interest in poetry and in its creation is 
mainly and almost exclusively due to him. In 1951 Benn’s mastery 
was recognized by awarding him the Georg Biichner-Preis. Today, this 
North German writer with the heavy, short body, short neck, massive 
head, and strange looking bluish eyes is celebrated throughout Europe 
as the most valuable rediscovery in the field of letters. In the United 
States, a volume of selected poems and prose is in preparation. (Benn 
was born in Mansfeld in 1886, and lives in West Berlin as a derma- 
tologist and venereal disease specialist.) 


The strange blend of scientific allusions and irrationalism, of intel- 
lectual and mystical references in Benn’s poetry demands a tremendous 
effort on the part of the reader to absorb those hidden, secret, and deep 
meanings with which the work is filled. If, however, the reader is 
familiar with the art and technique of such men as Ezra Pound, T. S. 
Eliot, and W. H. Auden (the latter of whom Benn introduced to the 
German audience), then a penetration of the many layers of thought 
in Benn’s work is considerably easier. Poetry, for Benn, is more than 
just a number of beautiful rhymes, more than the reflection of a “mood,” 
more than a description of some “poetic” object; it is a return to phe- 
nomena usually forgotten or covered by human history; it is a return— 
in ecstasy, with free verse—to the origin of human existence, to the 
origins of history. It is (to put it in conventional terms) a metaphysical 
undertaking aimed at the metaphysical facts of life—death, birth, God 
(or Gods)—in short, the Irrational. 


Art, for Benn, is the expression of things usually inexpressible. With 
the help of a refined intellect—and trance, as we shall see later—the 
artist plunges back into the mysteries of nature. But the classical con- 
cept of the harmony of art and nature (“Kunst und Natur sei eines 
nur,” as Lessing said) is overcome by Benn, the intellectual interested 
in the origins of “bios.” The new poetry, the German writer says, is 
a “Kunstprodukt,” a product of the intellect.’ Consciousness, the critical 
approach, “Artistik,” go with it. Not only is the poem observed while 
being produced, but the poet observes himself, too. The object of 
poetry and its final form—the poem—are transcended for the sake of 
the artist, the poet. No longer is art proclaimed as [art pour l'art, but 
as [art pour Vartiste. Thus, the writing of a poem may itself become 
the object of poetry. This is Artistik, tightrope-walking on the narrow 
brink between art and the negation of art. 


*Probleme der Lyrik (Wiesbaden, 1951), p. 7. 
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Benn quotes Valéry as an example of the blend of “poetic and intro- 
spective activity.” He enumerates those whom he considers his pre- 
decessors: Eliot, Mallarmé, Baudelaire, Pound, Poe, and the surrealists; 
George, Rilke, and Hofmannsthal to some extent; and quite definitely 
the avant-gardists Heym, Trakl, and Werfel. 


With the first publication of his collected poems in 1912 (Morgue), 
Benn was considered an Expressionist. Since then, his work has become 
greatly modified and much less experimental. But the original eruptive 
force and power of expression have remained unchanged. There is now 
less expressionistic and naturalistic interest in medical facts (compare 
the titles of his early works, Gehirne and Fleisch) and more aesthetic 
fascination, more “Kulturkritik.” Like Nietzsche (without whom 
neither Benn nor Jiinger nor most of the passionate critics of our age 
are imaginable), Benn is absolutely aware of living in an era of 
decadence. His poetry cannot halt it, but can only mirror and, perhaps, 
overcome it in its own way: through art which will not die with its 
age. Poetry can give meaning to decadence, the meaning of Goethe’s 
line: “Stirb und werde!” Benn does not believe in the vulgar concepts 
of life and death; he puts his trust in that sphere “in der du stirbst 
und endend auferstehst.’” 


Art transcends life; the new art copes with social decay in its own 
way. What Benn has to say about “Artistik” is quite symptomatic of 
art in our desperate age and of the attempt of artists to give meaning 
to, or make up for, nihilism. He prefers the term “Artistik” to the 
traditional word “Kunst,” indicating the trend away from everything 
that might suggest a tradition of, or dependence on, classical, romantic, 
or realistic literature. 


Artistry [Artistik] is the attempt of art to experience itself as 
content in the midst of the general disintegration of contents, and 
to form from this experience a new style; it is the attempt to 
establish a new transcendance against the general nihilism of 
values: the transcendance of creative desire.’ 


By his “creative desire,” Benn has enriched German literature with 
a new vocabulary. With the vocabulary of Grimmelshausen, as Max 
Rychner remarked, Benn’s poetry would be impossible to write or to 
understand.’ The poet has not relied on what has been added to German 


°Trunkene Flut (Wiesbaden, 1949), p. 120. Cf. Rilke’s poetry for the same 
tendency. 

‘Probleme der Lyrik, p. 12. 

*Max Rychner, “Gottfried Benn,” Neue Schweizer Rundschau, July, 1949. 
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prose and lyrics since Goethe and Nietzsche, but has introduced the 
realm of science into literature. His education in the natural sciences, 
his training in medicine, and his interest in biology have added new 
experiences, new subjects, new perspectives, and have greatly expanded 
the poetic language. Terms like “Genotyp” and “Phanotyp” have be- 
come Benn’s property. His experience as a physician in both peace 
and war have often supplied him with subject matter for a poem which 
his poetic intuition then shaped and carried into realms far beyond 
any scientific comprehension. The following poem is an example of 
this double process in Benn’s poetry: a woman in labor pains is linked 
with the moment of her conception, her love, her desire, and—the 
Freudian idea—her death.° 


Curettage 


Nun liegt sie in derselben Pose, 
wie sie empfing, 
die Schenkel lose 


im Eisenring. 


Der Kopf verstrémt und ohne Dauer, 
als ob sie rief: 

gib, gib, ich gurgle deine Schauer 
bis in mein Tief. 


Der Leib noch stark von wenig Ather 
und wirft sich zu: 

nach uns die Sintflut und das Spater 
nur du, nur du... 


Die Wande fallen, Tische und Stiihle 
sind alle voll von Wesen, krank 

nach Blutung, lechzendem Gewiihle 
und einem nahen Untergang.’ 


Benn has always been open to life around him, as much interested 
in the “Boulevardpresse” as in the scientific literature to which he has 
contributed considerably." He has watched closely the expansion of 


*Love and death, as a related phenomenon, is of course also a Romantic theme; 
see further below. 

"Trunkene Flut, p. 20. 

*Benn is a devoted reader of the sensationalistic Berlin afternoon newspaper 
Der Abend and of detective thrillers. 
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modern life into the realm of atavistic traits (like the adoption of South 
American ecstatic dance rhythm) and into the realm of technological 
Utopias. There are the “Jazz vom Rio del Grande” and the “Buick- 
wagen am Ufer des Oresund”; “Totemfragmente” and “Gammastrah- 
len.” He has, like James Joyce and T. S. Eliot, taken the vocabulary 
for his work from slang, jargon, dialect, foreign languages, scientific 
terminology, and the standard language. There is Edgar Allen Poe’s 
“nevermore” and that idol of adolescence, “swing.” There is the be- 
loved word “blau,” used sometimes romantically, sometimes tradition- 
ally, sometimes experimentally, with a hundred connotations. It is 
the only term denoting a color which Benn has explicitly sanctioned for 
himself, rejecting the rest of them as no longer applicable or artistic. 
Then there is the naturalistic expression “stinken” in the poem Mann 
und Frau gehn durch die Krebsbaracke (in which he is as horrifying 
and as photographically-medically exact as Zola ever was). He says: 
“Slang expressions, argot, gypsy-talk, hammered into our linguistic 
consciousness by two world wars, quotations, sports jargon, classical 
reminiscences are all in my possession.” 


Forgotten, long disintegrated civilizations, ancient cultures, and past 
societies come back to the poet Benn in his state of trance, probably 
the most important single element in the whole of the poet’s work. 
Worlds rise and fall; ages pass by; a few souls, a few remnants sur- 
vive. Benn catches up with them by descending into his memory, the 
memory of mankind slumbering in the depths of subconsciousness, and 
by probing into the origins of man which are still alive in each indi- 
vidual, though covered by many layers of universal and personal 
history. It is a kind of cosmology which slowly builds up under the 
artist's hands. The poem Quartdr in the volume Statische Gedichte” is 
an expression of this technique. 


I 
Die Welten trinken und tranken 
sich Rausch zu neuem Raum 
und die letzten Quartare versenken 
den ptolemiaischen Traum. 
Verfall, Verflammen, Verfehlen— 
in toxischen Sphiaren, kalt, 
noch einige stygische Seelen, 
einsame, hoch und alt. 


*Probleme der Lyrik, p. 32. 
(Wiesbaden, 1948). Only part of the poem is quoted. 
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II 


Komm—lass sie sinken und steigen, 
die Zyklen brechen hervor: 

uralte Sphinxe, Geigen 

und von Babylon ein Tor, 

ein Jazz vom Rio del Grande, 

ein Swing und ein Gebet— 

an sinkenden Feuern, vom Rande, 
wo alles zu Asche verweht. 


Here arises the banal question: “What does this poem mean?” 
Benn’s trance-poetry can be as little explored as the works of T. S. 
Eliot, Ezra Pound, or the French surrealists. The German lyricist did 
not write a commentary, either; he demands absorption beyond ra- 
tional understanding. The categories of “understanding” or “rational 
explanation,” outdated with the advent of late romantic and _post- 
romantic poetry, have lost their value for modern poetry (and for 
modern art generally). Arnold Schénberg’s music with the abolition of 
“harmony,” Picasso’s painting with the abolition of “picture” themes, 
T. S. Eliot’s poetry with the abolition of story content, cannot be “under- 
stood” in the traditional, rational way in which the harmonious construc- 
tions of Haydn or Mozart, the obvious subject matter of Raphael or 
Rubens, or the altogether concrete meaning of Longfellow’s or Byron’s 
poems can be understood. Of course, there have always been the mystics, 
the irrationalists in art, philosophy, and literature; and emotion has 
always been a starting point toward the reality beyond matter and facts, 
But modern poetry, and art as a whole, is mystical without religion 
and irrationalistic without God in the traditional Christian spirit. It is 
a new mysticism with immanent values, and where it is transcendental it 
is not dogmatically so. Benn is a case in point. The reader of a poem 
like Quartdér has to absorb the full and pregnant meaning of it very 
slowly and gradually; he has to identify himself with it eventually, just 
as the poet in his trance has approached the world: the worlds (“die 
Welten”) of the “sphinxes” and “violins” and the “Babylonian gate” 
and the “jazz from Rio del Grande.” Just like the poet, he has to wait 
for visions and toxic impressions of ancient or distant cultures. Cycles of 
life and cultures must arise in the depths of his soul. He must yield to 
the forces which linger at the bottom of his consciousness. Benn is truly 
an “impressionist”—not one who takes outside physical impressions and 
molds them together, but one who waits for impressions from within 
and from the primeval layers of his pre-historical psyche. This way of 
producing poetry has also been called “expressionism,” but it is easily 
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seen that “-isms” lose their meaning in the face of such complicated 
creative processes. In short, the poetic structure of Benn’s opera must be 
taken as a whole, synthetically rather than analytically. He calls his 
prose “absolute” and his poems “static,” 
following way: 


and explains his prose in the 


Let us look at my work. The novel is built—note the following 
expression carefully—in the form of an orange. An orange consists 
of numerous sections, the single parts of the fruit, the divisions, 
all equal, all next to each other, equally valuable . . . They do not 
all extend toward the open space, they extend toward the middle, 
toward the white tough root which we remove when we take the 
fruit apart. This tough root is the phenotype. . .” 


This prose is “absolute,” as Benn says elsewhere, because it does not 
conform to the laws of time and space, to laws of psychological develop- 
ment; it is concerned only with the origins of things, their totality, the 
absolute, the root, the “phenotype.” Benn’s “static” poetry runs parallel 
to his “absolute” prose. It is a poetry without evolution, without a “red 
thread.” What is a “static poem”? The last poem in the volume 
Statische Gedichte’? may answer this question. 


Entwicklungsfremdheit 
ist die Tiefe des Weisen, 
Kinder und Kindeskinder 
beunruhigen ihn nicht, 
dringen nicht in ihn ein. 


Richtungen vertreten, 

Handeln, 

Zu- und Abreisen 

ist das Zeichen einer Welt, 

die nicht klar sieht. 

Vor meinem Fenster, 

—sagt der Weise— 

liegt ein Tal, 

darin sammeln sich die Schatten, 
zwei Pappeln séumen einen Weg, 
du weisst—wohin. 


“Doppelleben, p. 161. 
“The poem bears the same title as the volume. 
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Perspektivismus 

ist ein anderes Wort fiir seine Statik: 
Linien anlegen, 

sie weiterfiihren 

nach Rankengesetz—, 

Ranken spriihen—, 

auch Schwarme, Krahen, 

auswerfen in Winterrot von Frihhimmeir.. 


dann sinken lassen—, 
du weisst—fiir wen. 


For those who sink into the state of trance, and that is for those 
who have transgressed the limits set by normalcy, youth, and worldly 
foolishness, there is no longer “development,” no longer the necessity of 
“having opinions,” of doing and acting, of “arriving and departing.” 
They are beyond the worries of children and grandchildren. They are 
static, absolute, and wise—they have reached the “Nirvana” of peace 
and wisdom. In Benn there is a profund desire for rest, for union with 
the Ultimate. There is the romantic desire in him which carries him 
toward rest—and death. Love, as the romantics proclaimed and as 
Freud verified “scientifically,” is not too far removed from the desire 
to die. Love and death are but desires of one root; love and death may 
be one in what Schopenhauer has called in Indian fashion “Nirvana.” 


Noch einmal weinen—und sterben 
mit dir: den dunklen Sinn 

von Liebe und Verderben 

den fremden Géttern hin.** 


This stanza of Benn carries all the romantic desire of love and death, 
loving the beloved and dying with her, which Novalis and Kleist 
experienced, though in different ways. Tristan and Isolde in their 
“Liebestod” represented an artistic culmination of that mystical union 
in which two worlds are united. 


Benn has always understood the state of ecstasy and “intoxication” 
(“Rausch”), celebrated by Baudelaire and de Quincey, for in it the 
realm of the pre-ego is being disclosed and unveiled. 


*Trunkene Flut, p. 96. 
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Trunkene Flut, 

trance- und traumgefleckt, 
o Absolut, 

das meine Stirne deckt, 
um das ich ringe, 

aus dem der Preis 

der tiefen Dinge, 

die die Seele weiss." 


In trance the soul remembers the deep things. Benn the intellectual, 
Benn the scientist, Benn the urbane is “fed up” with intellect, science, 
and urbanity: “Ein armer Hirnhund, schwer mit Gott behangen. Ich bin 
der Stirn so satt.”?° He is tired of thinking, tired of consciousness, tired 
of his “forehead.” His consolation? 


O Nacht! Ich nahm schon Kokain, 
und Blutverteilung ist im Gange, 

das Haar wird grau, die Jahre fliehn, 
ich muss, ich muss im Uberschwange 
noch einmal vorm Vergingnis bliihn.*® 


In the poem Betdéubung, the state of trance is longed for, desired, 
yearned for; it is “ ... die Grenze, an der die Flote klingt . . . ”%” 
Here, the flute of poetry begins to play. 

Trance is the suspension of the split into the subject and the object.*® 
In it, the poet overcomes the separation of the world into the ego and 
the object. 


Keime, Begriffisgenesen, 
Broadways, Azimut, 

Turf- und Nebelwesen 
mischt der Sanger im Blut, 
immer in Gestaltung, 

immer dem Worte zu 

nach Vergessen der Spaltung 
zwischen ich und du.?® 


“Tbid., p. 7. 

*Tbid., p. 21. 

*Tbid., p. 23. 

*Tbid., p. 65. 

*Cf. the philosophy of Heidegger and Jaspers as another attempt in modern 
German thought to overcome the subject-object split. See Joachim H. Seyppel, 
“A Comparative Study of Truth in Existentialism and Pragmatism,” Journal of 
Philosophy, L (8), 229-241. 

*Trunkene Flut, p. 15. 
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This stanza is a good example of the melting-pot of words in Benn’s 
poetic laboratory, of the level of subconsciousness (“Blut”) on which 
the melting is accomplished, of the creative drive toward the shaping 
of words after the split between “I” and “you” has been “forgotten.” 


But contrary to the nineteenth-century romanticists and Bohemians 
and their present-day descendants, Benn as well as many another modern 
artist has taken his place in his respective society.2° This is a very 
important phenomenon which must not go unobserved. Although Benn 
has always insisted on his freedom from any restrictions imposed upon 
him by society as far as his literary work is concerned, he has at the 
same time never deserted his functions as a physician even in the 
darkest, most dangerous, most desperate situations, including the Soviet 
occupation of war-torn Berlin in 1945. Also—and this is another 
important phenomenon which must be remembered—Benn has always 
shown a great artistic responsibility along with his awareness of social- 
medical responsibility. Admitting the possibility of only half a dozen 
“perfect” poems out of the lifetime work of a poet, he has throughout 
his career labored with enormous patience in order to produce those 
very few poems which might survive. In his autobiography he has told 
us of the search for the final form of a poem which often lasted years, 
and sometimes even decades. Far from being a poet with only literary 
eruptions, he has employed his intellect in the final shaping of his 
dreams, visions, impressions, associations, and anticipations. And he 
has—a third important observation—never abandoned the great meta- 
physical experience of Western Civilization culminating in the concept 
of Transcendence, of God, despite his trend toward that vague thing 
commonly called “nihilism.” In addition to his artistic transcendence 
(transcending nihilism by creative writing, as we have pointed out), 
he has upheld metaphysical transcendence, as illustrated in the first 
stanza of the poem Verse in the volume Statische Gedichte: 


Wenn je die Gottheit, tief und unerkenntlich 

in einem Wesen auferstand und sprach, 

so sind es Verse, da unendlich 

in ihnen sich die Qual der Herzen brach; 

die Herzen treiben langst im Strom der Weite, 
die Strophe aber streift von Mund zu Mund, 
sie iibersteht die Volkerstreite 

und iiberdauert Macht und Mérderbund. 


*Cf. Archibald MacLeish’s theory of the artist in modern society. 
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“ce 


One is reminded of the words of Goethe’s Tasso: “ ... gab mir ein 
Gott zu sagen, was ich leide,” and the element of grace contained in it. 


One often wonders whether Benn has given his best in those lines 
which represent the modern school of poetry, or in those in which the 
German lyrical tradition of Walther von der Vogelweide, Goethe, and 
Eichendorff is continued, an example of which is the poem Durch die 
Stunde, one of the most beautiful poems in modern German. 


Southeastern Louisiana College 
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Rousseau’s Bomston and Muralt 


Some years ago in a thoroughgoing study, “The Sources of Rousseau’s 
Edouard Bomston,” G. R. Havens listed a large number of characteristics 
shared by Bomston and the “typical” Englishman of Muralt’s Lettres 
sur Anglois et les Francois et sur les voiages (1725).' Rousseau, he 
pointed out, read the Lettres while working on La Nouvelle Héloise, very 
likely “deliberately in order to inform himself more definitely about 
English character.”? Two important characteristics of Bomston, however, 
have not thus far been traced to Muralt’s description. One of these 
is “sensibility.” This is a trait, we are told, which derives “from 
the character of Rousseau himself and from the trend of the century 
.. .’8 A second distinction which has been made between Rousseau’s 
portrait and Muralt’s is that “Muralt portrays the English as really 
following their reason while Rousseau’s Edouard only imagines he is 
doing so. In reality he finds the source of all his virtues in his ‘heart.’ ” 
Such a character is typical of Prévost’s Cléveland, and is also “what 
we might expect in view of the general tendency of Rousseau himself 
in his later years to oppose the philosophical movement of his time. 
The virtuous Bomston is a direct and concrete protest against those 
who wish to enthrone reason in the supreme position . . . In Edouard, 
Rousseau has sounded a glorification not merely of the English charac- 
ter, but also of the ‘coeur sensible.’ 


Reviewing the evidence once more it seems possible to show, how- 
ever, that Muralt’s work should not be completely eliminated as a 
possible source—reinforcing and supplementing those that have been 
mentioned above—for Rousseau’s glorification of such non-rationalistic 
characteristics.*> While it is true that the author of the Lettres did not 
ascribe “sensibility” to the English character directly, it should not be 
overlooked that he did so by indirection. It was a trait highly prized 
by Muralt, who regarded it as a prerequisite for the truly virtuous man. 
In his Lettres, however, the distinguishing characteristic of the English 
was said to be bon sens. This term admittedly has a rationalistic ring, 
and might easily be confused with the mere ability to “follow one’s 


*MP, XVII (1919), 125-139. 

*Ibid., p. 135. 

3]bid., p. 137. 

4] bid., pp. 137 f. 

5For a more recent summary of general parallels see Lettres sur les Anglois 
et les Frangois et sur les voiages, éditées par Charles Gould, Bibliothéque de la 
Revue de Littérature Comparée, Tome 86 (Paris, 1933), esp. “Introduction,” 
pp. 89 f. The following page references are to this edition of the Lettres. 
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reason.” In fact, however, there is considerably more here than first 
meets the ear, and on this account one should guard against overlooking 
the non-rationalistic element in Muralt’s concept,® for herein lies the 
similarity of his ideal to the one presented to us in Rousseau’s Bomston. 


It is in order, then, to have a close look at Muralt’s definition of 
bon sens, a quality which he found the English and their literature 
possessed to a greater degree than the French, whose chief characteristic 
was said to be bel esprit. These two terms were used throughout the 
Lettres, but they were first analyzed in detail in the fifth letter on the 
French. Here Muralt divided all writings into two classes: works which 
tended to reveal the relationships of things among themselves, and those 
which showed the relationship of things to man. The first depended 
merely upon the employment of the rational faculty and constituted typi- 
cal works of bel esprit. It is worth noting here that Muralt assigned only 
secondary importance to such exercises: 


La découverte des Raports que les choses ont entre elles, ne 
demande que d’Attention & du Discernement, & la plus-part de ceux 
qui aiment a faire usage de leur Raison, la tournent de ce cété-la. 
Nous voions de ces Productions sans nombre; presque tous les 
Ouvrages d’Esprit qui ont quelque réalité, sont de ce genre.” 


Works of bon sens, on the other hand, demanded not only the employ- 
ment of reason, but of non-rational faculties as well: 


La découverte des Raports que les choses ont 4 ! Homme, demande, 
outre la Droiture d’Esprit, de la Droiture de Cceur, de I’Inclina- 
tion pour l’Ordre, & les Ouvrages de ce caractére sont aussi rares 
que ces autres sont communs. 


Bons sens, therefore, also implied for Muralt an honest heart and a 
sense of order. The first was very closely allied to virtue, and the second, 
though it sounds suspiciously rationalistic, was later defined more fully 
in highly non-rationalistic terms, as we shall see. 


Working in harmony, these elements combined to produce a work of 
the first rank; one in which truth was expressed again in its pristine 
simplicity and unity: 

Ne consisteroit-il point 4 mettre dans tout son jour une Verité 


grande & composée, en la ramenant au Simple, a l’Unité, par la 
maniere de la concevoir & de l’exprimer?*® 


6An error which helps to account for J. G. Hamann’s otherwise rather puzzling 
rejection of Muralt; cf. F. A. Brown, “Hamann’s Opinion of Muralt,” JEGP, 
XLVII (1948), 53-58. 

7“Lettres sur les Francois,” p. 239. 

8[bid., p. 237. 
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One who would produce a work of bon sens, however, wherein things 
were correctly referred to man, must himself fully understand his point 
of reference; he must understand “en quoi consiste |’Essentiel de 
Homme, de l’Homme en lui méme, & indépendamment de. . . differ- 
entes Conditions.” Such insight was not frequently encountered, Muralt 
continued, and it depended upon that sense of order which was an 


important element of bon sens. As a guide to the state of order, reason 
was useless: 


Comme |’Ordre seul peut nous donner cette Connoissance, je pense 
qu’ il y a un seul moien de rentrer dans !’Ordre: c’est de suivre 
l'Instinct qui est en nous, l’Instinct divin qui est peut-étre tout ce 
qui nous reste du premier Etat de !Homme, & qui nous est laissé 
pour nous y ramener.® 


Muralt’s man of bon sens, then, was far from following reason ex- 
clusively. Reason’s use was closely circumscribed, and more trustworthy 
guides were to be found in the dictates of an honest heart and of a 
primitive instinct. 

In the education of the young, therefore, Muralt considered it a 


grave error to emphasize training of the mind, for truth was not to be 
approached through reason: 


. c'est un abus que de vouloir se former |’Esprit en lui-méme, 
& indépendamment du Vrai qui en doit faire l’Objet. C'est le 
Cceur qu’il faudroit tacher de former aux Jeunes gens. . .*° 


Muralt’s distaste for the completely rational was expresed even more 


bluntly in his further discussion of great literature. The greatest works, 
he maintained, 


sont distingués des autres, sur tout en ce qu’ils contiennent des 
Sentimens. Les Sentimens sont le Langage naturel de Homme, de 
Homme qui est dans l|’Ordre . . . Dans cet etat il connoit la 
Verité par tout ot elle se trouve. L’inclination qu’il a pour elle la 
lui fait discerner d’avec les Aparences qui eblouissent le commun 
des hommes, ceux qui ne cherchent qu’a se parer de Connoissances 
& se faire valoir eux mémes au lieu de la Verité. Nous ne sommes 
reduits a tant lire & tant raisonner, que faute de cultiver les Senti- 
mens qui sont en nous. . .™* 


Precisely as they were for Rousseau, truth and virtue were for Muralt 
closely allied not to reason but to those “sentiments” which arose in the 
heart, not in the mind: 


“Tettres sur les voiages,” p. 288. 
10Jbid., p. 290. 
11]/bid., pp. 293 f. 
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Les Sentimens naissent dans le Ceeur, d’une Semence qui y est 
cachée, & que la seule Inclination pour le Bien, lorsqu’elle est forte 
autant qu’elle doit l’étre, est capable d’animer & de faire produire 
. . . Les Raisonnemens, lors que nous nous y abandonnons, & que 
nous en faisons nétre principal Langage, etouffent les Sentimens, & 
comme c’est d’un Goit corrompu qu ils proviennent, ils nous 
corrompent le Goat de plus en plus, & nous eloignent de la Sim- 
plicité ot la Verité se trouve . . . L’homme simple ignore l’art de 
raisonner, & celui qui a sa veritable Occupation le néglige.” 


Thus in Muralt’s definition of bon sens the non-rational element 
actually far outweighed the rational. In general, the English (who, he 
said, exhibited bon sens to a greater degree than the French), or indeed 
any individual possessed of bon sens, could not, by definition, act 
exclusively or even primarily in response to reason’s dictates. Virtue 
and truth were to be discovered not through reasoned investigation 
by the mind, but rather through response to instinctive non-rational 
impulses from the heart. Muralt opposed as vigorously as Rousseau any 
attempt to “enthrone reason in the supreme position.” One should con- 
sider the possibility, therefore, that these qualities of Muralt’s man of 
bon sens might well have influenced the character of Rousseau’s virtu- 
ous Englishman. 


University of Michigan 


*Ibid., p. 294. 
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The principal speaker at the Fall Meeting of MLASC, held at Dorsey 
High School on 30 October, was Dr. Gordon S. Watkins, Provost of the 
University of California at Riverside. His address was entitled “The 
Liberal Arts and the Temper of Our Times.” After the section meetings, 
Mrs. Josephine Jiménez, President of MLASC, presided at a general 
meeting at which various members of the Executive Council discussed 
“Your Role as a Modern Language Teacher and as a Member of 
MLASC.” At the afternoon meeting of the Research Council, Dr. Dwight 
L. Bolinger, Chairman of the Spanish and Italian Department at the 
University of Southern California, spoke on “The Melody of Language” 
. . » The Research Council of MLASC held its annual fall committee 
meetings at the University of Southern California on 2 October. Its 
spring meeting has been announced for 19 February at UCLA. 


Credit for the new cover design and layout of MLF should go to last 
year’s editor, Professor Oreste F. Pucciani of UCLA, and to Mr. Jacques 
Faure of Fashion Press, Inc., our new printer. 


Publications briefly noted: Stechert-Hafner, Inc. has just brought out 
French VII Bibliography: Critical and Biographical References for the 
Study of Contemporary French Literature, Vol. I1, No. 1 (New York, 
1954. Paper. pp. v, 473-565. $2.00). This is the sixth publication in 
the MLA French VII series under the general editorship of Douglas W. 
Alden. The first five parts (comprising vol. I) of this bibliography, 
published by Stechert-Hafner, 1949-53, are available at $1.75 each... 
We have received the first issue of the Kentucky Foreign Language 
Quarterly, a new journal put out by the Department of Modern Foreign 
Languages at the University of Kentucky. It is devoted to all aspects 
of the study and teaching of ancient, medieval, and modern foreign 
languages, and will consider for publication manuscripts written in 
English, French, Spanish, German, Italian, Portuguese, and Latin. It 
will also publish material presented at the annual Kentucky Conference 
. . . A two-volume Antologia general de la literatura espanola by 
Professor Angel del Rio of New York University has just been published 
by the Dryden Press. The fruit of nearly thirty years of teaching 
Spanish literature, this comprehensive anthology is the most extensive 
ever prepared for classroom use. The two volumes contain a total of 
1800 pages, giving us generous samplings of prose, poetry, and dramatic 
works, from the eleventh-century jarchas down to Spanish poetry from 
1920 to 1936. The work is designed to accompany the same author’s 
two-volume Historia de la literatura espanola (Dryden, 1948). The 
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selections are prefaced by short explanatory introductions, and footnotes 
give translations of difficult or archaic forms into modern Spanish. To 
permit the low price of $6.00 per volume, the printing had to be done 
in Spain; as a result, the paper is not of the highest quality, some of 
the type faces are badly worn, and several misprints have managed to 
creep in. These defects, however, are of minor importance when one 
considers the great wealth of material now made readily available for 
students of Spanish literature . . . Of interest to French teachers: 
France Actuelle is an eight-page fortnightly report on modern France 
published by a committee of French businessmen in the hope of giving 
Americans a -better understanding of French business problems and 
preoccupations, of economic and social forces at work today in France 
and the French Union, and of the way the French people live, work, and 
think. The annual subscription price for academic use is $2.00. Address: 
221 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


The Supplement to the September 1954 issue of PMLA (Volume 
LXIX, Number 4, Part 2) contains much valuable information for FL 
teachers at all levels. It includes a chart listing “High School Certifica- 
tion Requirements” as of May-June 1954 for teachers of Fls and Eng- 
lish in each of the 48 states and the District of Columbia (p. xii) ; 
“Modern Languages Offered by American Colleges, 1954-55” (pp. 
26-33) ; a second revision of “Foreign Language Entrance and Degree 
Requirements” (pp. 34-50); a list of the chairmen of college and uni- 
versity modern language departments for the current year (pp. 139- 
157) ; a descriptive list of fellowships and grants available to language 
teachers (pp. 173-179) ; a “Directory of Useful Addresses,” including 
those of book publishers, learned journals, learned and professional 
societies, distributors of audio-visual equipment, libraries, etc. (pp. 180- 
198) ; and, of course, the complete list of MLA members (pp. 52-137). 


FL PROGRAM 


Just to show that many parents (and, quite possible, their children) 
heartily approve of FL teaching in the elementary schools, we quote the 
following item which appeared in PMLA, LXIX (September, 1954, 
Supplement), ix: 


DISAPPOINTED KIDS. There were nearly 2,000 of them, and 
they were disappointed because, of all things, they couldn’t go back 
to school when summer vacation-time came. On 17 June the 
Minneapolis Star carried a story announcing that the University 
of Minnesota wanted a few 3rd, 4th, 5th, or 6th grade youngsters 
to enroll in summer demonstration classes in French, German, or 
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Spanish, starting 22 June. Before classes began, the university 
switchboard was jammed with telephone calls and an estimated 
2,000 requests were received. The 109 children enrolled were 
accepted on a first-come first-served basis. 


The same issue of PMLA (page x) quotes extensively from the article 
by Dr. J. Burton Vasche, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in California, which was published in the June 1954 issue of MLF ... 
One of the outstanding results of a conference held by MLA on 11-12 
June (see MLF, June 1954, page 50) is a statement of the proper steps 
for initiating a program of FLs in elementary schools, as outlined and 
approved by officials of the chief national organizations concerned with 
elementary school education. For a copy of this statement, send to MLA 
(FLES Department), 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 
. .. If your school is considering the possibility of teaching FLs over TV, 
or if you are interested in making such a proposal, you are invited to 
write to MLA for either historical data or practical advice. This in- 
formation was gathered at an FL-TV Conference held at MLA head- 


quarters last June. 


A year ago this fall University Extension, University of California at 
Los Angeles, inaugurated a series of evening language classes for 
people planning to travel abroad. The response was so gratifying that 
this year’s offerings include courses in French, Spanish, German, and 
Italian. 


OPINIONS CONCERNING FLs 


General Bedell Smith, Under Secretary of State (11 March 1954): 


The proposal to introduce language studies in the elementary 
schools seems to me to be a promising approach to the problem 
of the general lack of American foreign language facility. My 
military and diplomatic experiences have convinced me that many 
more Americans should be trained in FLs, and the competence of 
those being trained should be increased, if we are to carry out 
successfully our role as a world leader. 


General M. B. Ridgway, Chief of Staff, United States Army (17 
March 1954: 


The value of a knowledge of foreign languages is nowhere more 
apparent than in the military profession. With approximately half 
of its members stationed overseas, the United States Army is 
working in close cooperation with our Allies in every quarter of 
the globe. In twenty-eight countries American Army men are 
administering military aid or helping to train the armies of our 
Allies—a fact which emphasizes the importance of linguistic ability 
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to the soldier today. My own military experience has repeatedly 
demonstrated that when allies can communicate with each other in 
a common tongue, their effectiveness is greatly increased. 


Robert Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary of State (15 March 1954): 


Today America has a leading role in world affairs. As one result, 
Americans in general are increasingly aware of the importance of 
a knowledge of FLs . . . To anyone who is contemplating service 
abroad, either with the United States Government or with private 
enterprise, the advantage of knowing the language of the country 
needs no elaboration . . . A knowledge of foreign languages is 
equipment which is of everlasting advantage to a person who has 
undertaken to develop it. In good times or in bad, in youth or in 
age, in peace time or in war, throughout a lifetime, it is a durable 
and priceless asset in countless lines of endeavor. 


Herbert G. Espy, Commissioner of Education of the State of Maine 
(15 December 1953) : 


Neither teachers nor pupils should be content any longer with mere 
token training to satisfy college entrance requirements. Language 
training should be begun very early and continued assiduously. 
Heretofore, in our country at least, fluency in a foreign language 
has been a desirable luxury. From this day forward, fluency in a 
foreign tongue is one of the essentials. 


Harvey S. Gerry, Vice President of the National City Bank of New 
York (12 March 1954): 


I have been in the diplomatic service, Army, and the banking 
profession for the last thirty years . . . In general, my American 
countrymen are at a disadvantage to Europeans because their 
fluency in language is inferior. As a result I am afraid that often 
we do not obtain as full an appreciation and understanding of the 
European point of view as we should . . . The responsibility of 
the United States for world leadership today is such that we really 
cannot afford to be derelict in regard to learning foreign tongues. 
I hope that much greater emphasis will henceforth be paid to 
languages in our schools and that a thorough knowledge of one or 
more of them will be made an absolute requisite. 


E. J. Crane, editor of Chemical Abstracts (1953): 


No well-trained . . . scientist can, in my opinion, afford to limit 
himself to a knowledge of English, since he should keep himself 
well informed in his field. It has long been conceded among 
scientists that at least German and French should be learned by 
them. In recent years there has been a growing need to learn 
Russian, and many consider that they should learn Italian. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Bailey Films, Inc., has released a Spanish language edition of the 
film originally entitled Natives of Guatemala. The new version, called 
El pueblo guatemalteco, has a completely rewritten commentary pre- 
pared by Dr. Charles N. Butt of Occidental College. The vocabulary is 
kept at a level equivalent to that of the second semester of high school 
or first semester of college Spanish. Repetition of vocabulary and silent 
spaces in the sound track are planned so that the commentary may be 
easily understood. The film is 16mm, in color or in black and white, 
with a running time of 11 minutes. A printed guide to the film is 
available, containing vocabulary, idioms, and the complete narration. 
For rental rates or purchase price write to Bailey Films, Inc., Hollywood 
28, Calif. . . . All language teachers, and especially those in the Los 
Angeles area, will be greatly interested by another film distributed by 
Bailey Films, Inc.: Spanish Enriches the Elementary Curriculum. This 
16mm sound film in color (running time: 14 minutes) was produced by 
the Los Angeles City Board of Education, and depicts the activities of a 
sixth grade class in Spanish. It can serve as a valuable adjunct to 
teacher training courses, and will be of great help in promoting and 
publicizing a program for the teaching of languages in the elementary 
schools. . . . A wide selection of 16mm sound films in French is carried 
by Film Classic Exchange, 1611 N. La Brea Avenue, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 


LIFE Filmstrips (see MLF, June 1954, page 52) announces a new 
series of four black-and-white films called “Newsfronts of the World” 
to be produced between now and next May. The subscription price of 
$8.00 permits you to receive each filmstrip as it is released. The first 
title is Germany: A Giant Awakened; the next, probably on France, 
will follow in December, with the others coming at two-month intervals. 
A descriptive brochure may be obtained from LIFE Filmstrips, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.... Francis G. Mayer Art Color Slides, 
Inc., whose collection now contains over 9,000 slides, has published a 
new 150-page catalog (No. 6, April 1954) of 2” x 2” Kodachrome 
slides. A copy may be obtained for 60 cents by writing to 235 East 50th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. . . . Information concerning the use of 
language laboratories in FL teaching may be obtained from Educational 
Laboratories, 1823 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The September Supplement of PMLA (pp. xvii-xviii) has published 
a list of the radio stations throughout the country over which foreign 
language programs are broadcast. These programs furnish students an 
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excellent opportunity for extra practice outside the classroom in aural 
comprehension, provided the teacher tells them when to listen. 
In the list that follows (covering California stations only), the figure 
given after the name of the radio station indicates the approximate 
number of hours per week devoted to broadcasts in that foreign language 
in 1953-54 programs. GERMAN: Fresno (KGST-1), Los Angeles 
(KRKD-1), Santa Monica (KOWL-14); FRENCH: San _ Jose 
(KLOK-1), Vallejo (KVON-1); ITALIAN: Fresno (KGST-14), Han- 
ford (KNGS-1), Los Angeles (KPOL-1), Merced (KYOS-1), Modesto 
(KMOD-1), Oakland (KROW-3. .. KWBR-7), Ontario (KOCS-2) , Pasa- 
dena (KWKW-9), Pittsburg (KECC-14), San Francisco (KSAN-4), 
San Jose (KLOK-1), Santa Barbara (KIST-3, KTMS-1), Santa Monica 
(KOWL-1,), Santa Rosa (KSRO-1), Ventura (KVEN-2). Spanish can, 
of course, be heard at almost any hour of the day or night in the 
Southern California area. If you know of any additions to this list or of 
any outstanding programs that deserve special mention, please let us 
know. 


FOREIGN STUDY 


Attention is called to the eligibility of elementary and secondary 
school teachers for U. S. Government fellowships for graduate study 
abroad under the Fulbright Program. (Although the closing date for 
the 1955-56 program was 1 November 1954, this information should 
be kept in mind for next year.) A notice from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education suggests that interested teachers plan a program 
of study in their major field, such as history, literature, and so on, 
rather than in the general field of education, since education as a disci- 
pline is generally not taught in foreign universities. Teachers of modern 
languages, many of whom have been awarded grants in previous years, 
are particularly encouraged to enter the competition. Participating 
countries in the Fulbright Program where opportunities for teachers ap- 
pear most favorable are Australia, Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, and the 
United Kingdom. Under the Buenos Aires Convention Program, grants 
are available for study in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. 

Eligibility requirements for the foreign study fellowships are: (1) 
United States citizenship; (2) a college degree or its equivalent at the 
time the award is to be used; (3) knowledge of the language of the 
country sufficient to carry on the proposed study; (4) age 35 or under; 
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(5) good health. Fulbright awards are made entirely in the currencies 
of the participating foreign countries; they cover transportation, tuition, 
books, and maintenance for one academic year. Final selection of Ful- 
bright award winners is made by the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
appointed by the President of the United States. For the Buenos Aires 
Convention Program, the cooperating countries make the final selection. 
The Institute of International Education is the agency designated by 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships and the Department of State to 
screen applications. 


Other special opportunities as English language assistants in the 
secondary schools of France and Germany are also open to American 
teachers. The positions in France are offered by the French government, 
while those in Germany are part of the educational exchange program 
of the U.S. Departmeni of State. The basic requirements for these pro- 
grams are the same as for the Fullbright grants, except that the appli- 
cants for France must be unmarried and under thirty years of age. 
The closing date for applications to France is 15 January 1955 (the 
competition for grants in Germany closed on 1 November 1954). 


Teachers who wish to apply for any of these awards should write to 
the U.S. Student Department, Institute of International Education, 1 
East 67th Street, New York 21, N.Y. (For details concerning the teacher 
exchange program of the Department of State or the possibilities of 
being employed in national schools abroad, write to the U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 





The Editors of MLF invite your comments upon the new arrange- 
ment of the MLASC membership list as it was published last June. Do 
you approve of the separate listing of schools and colleges (with their 
addresses), or would you rather return to the old system in which each 
member’s name is followed by his complete school address? 





The following paragraphs are excerpts from M. S. Pargment’s “On 
Learning an FL,” reprinted by permission from MLJ, XXIX (March 
1945), 198-200, 207-209. His message merits the closest attention of 
all FL teachers. 


When people speak of learning an FL they usually mean acquir- 
ing the ability to use that FL in ways comparable to those in which 
it is used by natives. It is curious to observe how few people, even 
educated people, even teachers of language, find it necessary to 
examine this notion critically—an examination that would soon 
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reveal to them that this goal is not within easy reach, that, on the 
contrary, it is at the end of a long, if attractive road. . . . People 
do not, generally, distinguish between the smattering of a foreign 
language and a real knowledge of it . . . People who know that 
many of our 14-year olds with nine years of training behind them 
are unable to grasp the complete meaning of a very simple English 
text, or that many high school graduates are unable to write or 
speak English correctly, [nevertheless say and believe] that the 
“learning” of an FL is a “cinch,” that anybody can “pick it up” in 
his leisure time. . . . No wonder that a ridiculously unwarranted 
proficiency is often expected of our boys and girls after a short 
period of instruction. 


The facts are these: No language can be easily or quickly 
mastered, whatever the method and whoever the master. A language 
is something infinitely subtle and difficult. In the language of any 
civilized people there are many thousands of words and idiomatic 
constructions. Most of these have many meanings and shades, the 
exact understanding of which is crucial. . . . It is easy enough to 
teach students to read some nonconsequential material, to talk 
about the weather, to ask for a drink or a meal, or to ask the time. 
But to read with complete understanding a book or a serious 
article written in an FL, or to carry on a conversation with an 
educated foreigner, is by no means easy. For the former, the reader 
must have become familiar with at least five or six thousand words, 
and with as many hundreds of idomatic constructions; for the 
latter, the speaker must be able to use at least two or three 
thousand words in grammatically and phonetically correct sentences 
and to understand many more—quite evidently not a program to be 
mastered in a few weeks or even in a few months. . . . The acquisi- 
tion of an FL cannot be easier than the acquisition of one’s own 
tongue! It is infinitely harder; for to learn a new language means 
to acquire a new set of speech habits, different word-thought asso- 
ciations, new and powerful mental adjustments in the face of the 
powerful opposition of those already acquired. .. . 


Learning a language, like the learning of any other art, or 
science, has a beginning, but no end. While the quality of achieve- 
ment and the rate of progress are determined by the manner of 
instruction and by the personal characteristics of the students, the 
extent of mastery is always in direct proportion to the amount of 
time and effort expended. If accuracy and scope are no considera- 
tion, it is perfectly possible, even easy, to read or to speak the 
FL at the end of six weeks, but if accuracy matters and scope is to 
be on the level of the experience of an educated adult, then six 
years of formal instruction would not be too many. As a matter of 
fact, six years is the minimum in nearly all other civilized 
countries. . . 


There is no easy short-cut to learning an FL. . . . If we wish our 
youth to learn FLs, our parents will have to pay the cost, our 
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students will have to furnish the time and the effort . . . We need 
an earlier start and concentration on one language by each student 
until it is relatively mastered . . . Teachers should take two steps: 
First, they should realize themselves that our standards are very 
low, and that these cannot be raised to an adequate level by shifts 
in method; second, they should inform the students and their 
parents of these facts. They should tell them frankly that this great 
country, which rightly claims to be second to none in so many 
respects, is second to all in competent use of FLs, and that this 
serious disadvantage is due exclusively to the fact that the teaching 
conditions which prevail in most of our schools are also second 
to those of all other civilized countries. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
The FL Program will continue, under an additional grant of $120,000 


from the Rockefeller Foundation, until October 1958, and thereafter 
will be carried on indefinitely as a regular project of the MLA. 


K.B.W. 
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Reviews 


WARREN RAMSEY, Jules Laforgue and the Ironic Inheritance. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1953. viii, 302 pp. 


Warren Ramsey calls his book “un livre de bonne foi.” It is certainly 
all of that and even more: “un livre plein de ferveur.” Indubitably that 
is the quality which commended it to the jury of the MLA-Oxford 
award. The Laforguian characteristics of Professor Ramsey’s English 
style, his predilection for images which disengage a subtle irony from 
the unexpected juxtaposition of words, make his book not necessarily 
easy but certainly interesting reading. Needless to say, a book which is 
also labeled as distinguished scholarship is not going to be light reading, 
particularly if the subject is a symbolist poet addicted to the more 
obscure branches of philosophy—which is a way of saying that an 
Oxford award book is obviously not intended for the great American 
public but only for discriminating littérateurs. In the latter, somewhat 
limited, category of readers, Professor Ramsey trains his sights on the 
widest possible field, addressing himself not only to French scholars but 
to English scholars as well since his subject is enlarged to include 


Laforgue’s influence on T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Hart Crane and a few 
others. 


Although the MLA-Oxford award has not existed long enough to give 
birth to a new literary genre, there seems already to be one basic rule 
to the game: to write in such a way that the appeal is to a wider 
audience than would at first be implied in the definition of the subject. 
On the other hand, there seems to be no rule declaring taboo a subject 
already treated, provided that one can write a more interesting book 
than one’s predecessor. Among the few books written about this poet, 
Jules Laforgue and the Ironic Inheritance is far and away the best. But 
the field was not altogether vacant when Mr. Ramsey entered it. With- 
out mentioning, because they were written too recently, Léon Guichard’s 
rather useless book or Madame Durry’s rambling contribution to the 
Poétes d’aujourd hui series, there has been ever since 1924 Francois 
Ruchon’s masterful dissertation for the doctorat d’état, Jules Laforgue, 
sa vie, son ceuvre. In his introduction, Professor Ramsey states that he 
had access to the Laforgue papers which were in the possession of the 
late Georges Jean-Aubry. Although Ruchon does not expressly say that 
he drew from the same source, there can be little doubt that he did 
because of various indications in the footnotes and because Jean-Aubry 
wrote the preface to his dissertation. It would therefore appear that, 
except for a few miscellaneous articles published since 1924, the only 
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new evidence which Professor Ramsey had at his disposal was Lettres 
a un ami, 1941, and Stéphane Vassiliew, an autobiographical tale pub- 
lished by Ruchon in 1946 after the manuscript had been found in Paul 
Bourget’s papers at the time of his death. 


Professor Ramsey’s method, therefore, involved covering exactly the 
same terrain as his predecessor, to whom he owes, among other things, 
the extensive bibliography at the end of his book. In the section devoted 
to Laforgue’s writings, he was able to make only one correction in 
1885, an addition in 1888, one in 1918 and one in 1921. The greater 
part of the pick-and-shovel work had been done; the American scholar 
merely went over the debris with a finer sieve. The materials which he 
culled out are generally not the same as those which Ruchon quoted 
and he manages to arrange them more interestingly in a more connected 
narrative following a biographical thread. Ruchon had rid himself of 
biography in the first chapter. 


If the scholar is willing to go over the same ground, seeking simul- 
taneously to complete and supplement, there should be no question of 
the propriety of returning to a well-tilled field, for to deny that right 
would be to separate criticism from scholarship. One is forced to assert 
that the merit of Professor Ramsey’s book is not in discovery but in 
interpretation on the esthetic level. With the limited corps of material 
comprising Laforgue’s published works and original manuscripts from 
which the more recently published works were drawn, it is hard to see 
that any new interpretation on the ideological level would be possible. 
Professor Ramsey attempts none. Of necessity, he takes up again 
Ruchon’s main themes: Laforgue’s whimsical, introverted nature; his 
penetrating art criticism, as he leads away from Taine’s Philosophie de 
Fart; his switch from Schopenhauer to Hartmann; his technical evolu- 
tion from the Parnassian strait-jacket to free verse, under the influ- 
ence of the popular ballad; and finally his gradual emergence as a 
genial master of irony on the eve of his untimely death. In spite of Pro- 
fessor Ramsey’s sensitive analysis of Laforgue’s poetry, he is forced to 
rely heavily on Ruchon’s philological observations since, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the latter had exhausted the subject. Even Profesor 
Ramsey’s interesting developments on the influence of Laforgue in 
France are suggested by a remark in Ruchon’s introduction. For that 
matter, Ruchon goes more thoroughly into other aspects of this problem. 


It is interesting to note that Professor Ramsey finds a biographical 
framework to be necessary to hold his book together. Since one senses, 
reading between the lines, that he has a certain affinity with the new- 
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criticists, one would expect him to shy away from the Sainte-Beuve- 
Lanson school and to disincarnate Laforgue’s irony. But he does nothing 
of the kind, which may prove that he is not a new-criticist or that he 
has discovered that the most genial method, catering to a wider public, 
is to disguise abstract literary theory as the life drama of its creator. 
Whatever the motivation, thanks to Professor Ramsey’s able literary 
craftsmanship, the personality of Laforgue sustains the entire study. 


One major purpose in writing this work was to attempt a rehabilita- 
tion of Laforgue or at least to complete the task which Ruchon had 
belligerently undertaken nearly thirty years before. Professor Ramsey 
feels that justice still has not been done, particularly in France, to this 
outstanding representative of the symbolist esthetic. Like Ruchon before 
him, he has sought to place Laforgue in correct historical perspective 
as a powerful force in the symbolist movement and to analyze those 
intrinsic qualities which make him a great poet. He asserts that “no 
young writer of the last hundred years has experimented with a more 
varied vocabulary than Laforgue’s. In none has the ‘life of words’ been 
more ebullient. No other nineteenth-century writer anticipates so clearly 
the intense word-consciousness, the linguistic innovations of Léon-Paul 
Fargue and James Joyce.” Like Ruchon, he insists on Laforgue’s in- 
tellectual powers and the incubation period, preceding the major works, 
when the poet absorbed Taine, Schopenhauer and Hartmann. 


Much more extensively than Ruchon, Professor Ramsey treats the 
part which the German pessimists played in Laforgue’s thought. As a 
refugee from positivism, Laforgue was ready to grasp at any philoso- 
phical straw, even Hartmann’s fantastic unconscious which endows even 
the most minor ganglions or the lowest type of ameeba with the reasoning 
capacities of an Oppenheimer. However, neither Ruchon nor Ramsey 
seems to realize how much pre-digestion of Hartmann is necessary 
before the modern subconscious will emerge. Under the Hartmannesque 
influence, Laforgue writes the most impossible pseudo-scientific poetry. 
Somewhat belatedly, out of the chonological order of his exposition, 
Professor Ramsey remarks, apropos of Moralitiés légendaires: “Experi- 
menting with the stream-of-consciousness construction . . . , Laforgue 
was taking a step beyond the realism of Stendhal, Flaubert, and their 
followers.” There are deep-rooted implications in this statement and it is 
to be regretted that Professor Ramsey did not show more distinctly how 
a new esthetic grew out of the absurdities of Hartmann. 


Professor Ramsey brought to his work not only habits of sound 
scholarship but also an encyclopedic knowledge of the world of poetry, 
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both English and French. He definitely sees beyond the confines of his 
subject as he talks now on Corbiére, now of Yeats, now of Supervielle. 
Only for the sonorous Victor Hugo does he seem to have a blind spot; 
otherwise he would realize that the fragment of a letter to Kahn which 
he quotes (page 33) contains a distinct allusion to Notre-Dame de Paris. 


Undoubtedly Professor Ramsey has succeeded in rehabilitating La- 
forgue in the United States, for his book will be read by everyone 
interested in contemporary French poetry (as well as by those con- 
cerned with the sources of American poetry). What the fate of his 
book will be in France is a moot question; very likely it will be con- 
sidered that he has trod a little too heavily on Ruchon’s toes. 


Douglas W. Alden 


Princeton University 





J.-P.\SARTRE, Existential Psychoanalysis. Translated and with an in- 
troduction by Hazel E. Barnes. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1953. viii, 275 pp. $4.75. 


The students of Jean-Paul Sartre’s French oeuvre will be surprised 
to find on the American market one of his books under the title Existen- 
tial Psychoanalysis, for Sartre never wrote such a book. He published, 
in 1943, an important and extensive theoretical treatise under the title 
L’Etre et le néant, i.e. “Being and Nothingness.” In it he developed, 
among other doctrines, a new kind of psychoanalysis which he called 
psychanalyse existentielle. From the weighty body of L’Etre et le néant 
the Philosophical Library in New York tore out a little portion (it calls 
it a “major section,” but in fact it is only one-eighth of the whole 
work), had it translated, and is now presenting it as a separate book 
under the catching title Existential Psychoanalysis. This surgical opera- 
tion would not have been possible without strongly inflating the original 
text by means of all kinds of typographical artifices. Using a very large 
type on very small pages, the publisher suceeded in transforming 91 
pages of the French original into 275 pages of English. The obvious aim 
of this magic master trick was to justify a price of $4.75. Reviewers 
usually designate the books published by this firm as “over-priced.” In 
the case of the present volume this adjective is almost a euphemism. 


The whole operation is all the more surprising as the Philosophical 
Library announces that “the balance” of L’Etre et le néant (the missing 
seven-eighths) will be published in a separate volume. One cannot help 
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but think that the purpose of this kind of editorial surgery is to sell two 
books instead of one. Of course, one could also imagine that the interest 
in existential psychoanalysis may be so strong among American psy- 
chologists and analysts that the publisher wanted to provide them with 
an English version of Sartre’s psychoanalysis without having to wait 
for the publication of the whole of Being and Nothingness. It seems 
to the reviewer, however, that this purpose cannot be fulfilled, since 
Sartre’s existential psychoanalysis is a development of his existential 
philosophy, and therefore understandable only in connection with this 
philosophy. But in the present volume existential psychoanalysis is 
presented without Sartre’s existential philosophy on which it rests. 
Thus the reader who is unable to consult the French original is left 
helpless, in spite of the introduction in which the editor and translator, 
Mrs. Hazel E. Barnes, tries her best to supply a kind of Ersatz for the 
missing parts. It certainly contains some good formulations, but it 
does not even give a definition of exisential philosophy and its difference 
from traditional philosophy. 


“Empirical psychoanalysis tries to determine the complex . . .; exis- 
tential psychoanalysis tries to determine the original choice.” With these 
words Sartre defined the basic difference between Freud’s psychoanaly- 
sis and his own. This does not mean that Sartre denies the existence 
of Freud’s Oedipus complex and Adler’s inferiority complex. He only 
denies that these complexes are irreducible, that they constitute ulti- 
mate data; he thinks that they can be traced back to something more 
fundamental: man’s original choice. 


The basic thesis of Existentialism is that man’s existence precedes 
his essence. Man exists first, he springs up in the world and is defined 
afterward. At the beginning he is not anything. He will become what 
he has set out to become, but there is nothing previous to his project 
of himself. And his project expresses his original choice. Since, ac- 
cording to Sartre’s existentialist philosophy, man is his choice, we 
understand why Sartre also had to establish a new discipline, existential 
psychoanalysis, which should try to determine man’s original choice, 
his fundamental project. 


Existential psychoanalysis aims at finding in all empirical, concrete 
projects the original manner in which each person has chosen his being. 
There is no individual taste or tic which will not be revealing. It is 
evident that, under these circumstances, such attitudes as love, sexual 
desire, hatred, sadism, and masochism are of great significance in exis- 
tential psychoanalysis. Sartre examined all these attitudes in a very 
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detailed manner and with great acumen in Part Three of L’Etre et le 
néant. But Mrs. Barnes did not include this most significant chapter 
in the American presentation of existential psychoanalysis. She also 
omitted the translation of other very important sections, such as the 
one in which Sartre criticizes Freud’s Oedipus complex and Adler’s 
inferiority complex and shows in which respects his own existential 
version of psychoanalysis agrees or disagrees with its classical Viennese 
predecessors (see L’Etre et le néant, p. 535 passim). Mrs. Barnes’ pre- 
sentation starts with page 643 of Startre’s gigantic book and stops at 
page 708. Then she goes back to page 85 and translates up to page 111. 
That is all. But references to existential psychoanalysis are spread all 
over the 722 pages of Sartre’s main philosophical treatise. Mrs. Barnes 
assigned herself an almost impossible task. 


Her translation is very readable, but far from being precise. When 
the author speaks of délire, the translator says “delusion” instead of 
“delirium.” A delirium is pathological, which is not necessarily true 
of a delusion. Sartre refers to Jaspers’ “treatise” on general pathology 
(traité), and not to his “treatment,” as the translator makes us believe. 
And he calls heredity, education and environment the great “explana- 
tory idols of our epoch” (idoles explicatives), which is more restric- 
tive than the translator’s “idols of our epoch.” Determinatio est negatio. 


The gravest error in Mrs. Barnes’ translation is, however, her ren- 
dering of Sartre’s néantir by the English verb “to annihilate.” Néantir 
is a French neologism translating Heidegger's German neologism 
nichten; but Heidegger insisted that nichten does not mean vernichten 
(“to annihilate”). Sartre’s néantisation is not an annihilation, but 
rather the process of creating a region of non-being within being, a 
kind of ontological vacuum. When Sartre writes: “le seul étre qui peut 
étre dit libre, c’est Vétre qui néantit son étre” (L’Etre et le néant, 
p. 655), he means that the free being creates a region of non-being 
within itself, a realm of negation. But when Mrs. Barnes translates 
this as: “the only being which can be called free is the being which 
annihilates its being” (Existential Psychoanalysis, p. 69), she suggests 
that we have to destroy ourselves in order to be free, which would be 
sheer nonsense. Only an English neologism such as, for instance, “to 
naught” could correctly render the French and German neologisms 
néantir and nichten. 


If, in some respects, Mrs. Barnes’ translation is not always faithful to 
the French original, it is indeed too faithful when it carries over Sartre’s 
misspellings of German words. “Lack of independence” is not unselb- 
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ststandigkeit, as Sartre and Mrs. Barnes write, but rather Unselbstandig- 
keit. 


The reviewer has serious doubts whether this American presentation 
of Sartre’s existential psychoanalysis will prove very useful. The psy- 
chologist, the practical analyst, and the layman will be bewildered by 
the heavy metaphysical terminology of the book, while the professional 
philosopher will miss the ontological foundation of Sartre’s psycho- 
analysis, which alone can give it logical cogency. The person to whom 
the new book will certainly be most useful it its publisher. 


Alfred Stern 
California Institute of Technology 





WILLIAM EICKHORST, Decadence in German Fiction. Denver: Alan 
Swallow, 1953. Cloth. 179 pp. $3.00. 


This comprehensive survey of one of the most fascinating movements 
in modern literature, written by a professor of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, offers a tremendous amount of information on the last sixty 
years of German prose, and is easily the most extensive study on Ger- 
man decadence available in English. The author has made use of more 
than two hundred novels and novellas, discovering elements of deca- 
dence not only in the writings of such men as Schnitzler, Kafka, Hesse, 
and the brothers Mann, but also in the works of Leonard Frank, Ernst 
Wiechert, Hermann Stehr, and others not primarily known for their 
contribution to the literature of decadence. 


In his introduction Professor Eickhorst discusses “Decadence as 
Subject of Fiction.” There follow three chapters taking up novels con- 
cerned with the decadence of families and entire communities. The 
remainder of the book, about one-third, is divided into four chapters: 
“Mixed Civilizations as Cause of Decadence,” “Decadent Children and 
Adolescents,” “Decadent Artists,” and “Rogue Novels.” A conclusion, 
a bibliography, and an index of authors complete the study. 


As a definition of decadence the author accepts the analyses of Paul 
Bourget, Havelock Ellis, and Nietzsche. Particularly important are to 
him two fundamental ideas. The one refers to decadence in general 
and is best expressed in Ellis’ summary of Bourget’s thesis: “The social 
organism enters the state of decadence as soon as the individual life 
of the parts is no longer subordinate to the whole.” The other deals 
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specifically with decadent literature and is quoted from Nietzsche's 
writings: “How is decadence in literature characterized? Words become 
predominant and leap out of the sentence to which they belong, the 
sentences themselves trespass beyond their bounds and obscure the 
sense of the whole page, and the page in its turn gains in vigor at the 
cost of the whole,—the whole is no longer a whole.” Decadent style, 
then, is in harmony with the decadent world which is the subject matter 
of decadent writing. With this in mind Eickhorst approaches the works 
that he discusses candidly and without preconceived notions resulting 
from common opinions or reputations. For instance, while Budden- 
brooks stands up under his scrutiny as “having perfect unity in philos- 
ophy and style,” Doctor Faustus by Thomas Mann and Rilke’s The 
Notebook of Malte Laurid Brigge are revealed as being “disintegrated 
in [their] composition.” 


The same blunt approach also leads the author to a few oversimplifica- 
tions—perhaps ‘necessarily so, in view of his tremendous amount of 
material. For example, Leonard Frank and Franz Kafka, together with 
Alfred Déblin, are presented as having availed themselves “of the same 
central theme and sensational approach as Wassermann”; and “the 
obscenity and abnormality described in Prince Cuckoo are characteristic 
of much of the literature that deals with decadence, no matter whether 
the writers—such as Heinrich Mann, Wassermann, Stefan Zweig, Frank 
Thiess, Feuchtwanger, Alfred Neumann, etc.—wish to better mankind 
or preach tolerance or just portray the times.” 


In addition to defining decadence in broad terms Professor Eickhorst 
also brings out many of its minute and complicated manifestations. The 
decadent hero may be a patrician or an artist; he may be physically 
frail; he may be lonely, hypersensitive, bored or cowardly; he may 
have some or all of these attributes, and many others which might be 
found in a person who cannot come to mature terms with life. In the 
book under consideration the reader is made aware of these important 
traits in the context of the various discussions. In the case of the most 
representative novels a picture of the society in which the protagonist 
moves is likewise supplied. As a result one comes away with a thorough 
grasp of the meaning of decadence. 


In his conclusion the author briefly evaluates the contribution made 
by the writers of decadence. Stating that in the second quarter of our 
century no novels of decadence equalling the best of earlier years 
appeared in Germany, he sees the heritage left by “the sensitive por- 
trayers of decadence” in their “refined, elegant, and musical style.” 
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Illuminating though it is, Decadence in German Fiction is not without 
shortcomings. Some are ot a technical nature and could have been 
avoided through more careful redaction; others pertain to the author’s 
critical approach (examples of which have been given), and to the 
selection of the literary works he cites. 


The book suffers from a disturbing number of misprints some of 
which occur in the titles of novels and in the names of authors and 
publishers; this is the case both in the text and in the bibliography, 
which contains other errors also, so that the use of the latter is impaired 
for all but the experts in the field. The bibliography also is lacking in 
uniform treatment. In some instances English translations are men- 
tioned; in others they are not. And finally, Eickhorst’s own title trans- 
lations, which are used throughout the text, do not always coincide 
with those under which English versions have been published. The 
German speaker, of course, can find the original titles in the bibli- 
ography, but those for whom the titles were actually translated would 
not readily find a desired book. 


As to the author’s selections, this reviewer finds himself in disagree- 
ment with a number of them. Speaking generally, the term “decadence” 
has been as much overworked in literary discussions as has “expression- 
ism” with regard to painting. Social criticism, the description of prob- 
lems growing out of a war, or the portrayal of prankishness and whimsy 
does not in itself constitute decadent literature. What is needed is a 
loving identification of the author with his characters, a partially auto- 
biographical confession, to stamp his work as decadent. For this reason, 
some works referred to by Eickhorst do not seem properly to belong in 
the category of decadent fiction, as for example Wiechert’s The Baroness 
(Die Majorin) or Winkler’s Mad Bomberg (Der tolle Bomberg). Other 
novels, like those by Rudolf Herzog and Ernst Zahn, could have been 
ignored for a different reason, namely because they simply are not good 
literature. The half page devoted to The Stoltenkamps and Their Wives 
(Die Stoltenkamps und ihre Frauen) could profitably have been directed 
to the writings of Peter Altenberg or Max Dauthendey, or Arnold Zweig. 


These last remarks are not intended to detract from the merits of 
Professor Eickhorst’s effort, for his is, all in all, an eminently readable 
book, certain to prove stimulating to scholars and aficionados alike. 


Rolf N. Linn. 
University of California 
Santa Bariara College 
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ARTURO TORRES-RIOSECO, Ensayos sobre literatura latino-ameri- 
cana. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1953. Cloth. $3.00. 
207 pp. 


This book is made up of short essays embracing such varied subjects 
as the indigenous theater in Mexico, colonial drama, Modernist poetry, 
the contemporary Latin-American novel, and Latin-American attitudes. 
There is no central theme which the author pursues through his study of 
these widely-differing aspects of Latin-American culture. Each essay 
may be read independently of the others. None pretends to be an exhaus- 
tive study of the particular subject treated. Since Professor Torres- 
Rioseco has dealt with most of these themes in previous works of his, 
the present essays may be regarded as notes or postscripts to earlier 
studies. This should not leave the impression that the author has simply 
repeated commentaries he has made elsewhere. There are a number of 
new slants on old themes. 


More attention is devoted to the study of three colonial dramatists of 
Mexico than to any other theme or period. This will strike no one as 
disproportionate, for two of the dramatists concerned are Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcon and Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. What will be of special interest 
to the student of colonial letters is the significance placed on the works 
of Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava, a writer who is just beginning to receive 
the attention he deserves. What is emphasized in the comments on Juan 
Ruiz de Alarcon is this author’s “mexicanismo,” a subject which various 
Mexican critics have already treated extensively. The author has high 
praise for Sor Juana’s poetic and dramatic talent, and he refutes the 


generalized opinion that her dramas are merely an echo of those of Lope 
and Calderén. 


The essay on Poe and José Asuncion Silva brings up again the much- 
discussed question of the metrical innovations in Silva’s “Nocturno.” 
Professor Torres-Rioseco advances convincing arguments to show that 
the four-syllable foot which predominates in “Nocturno” was not sug- 
gested by one of Iriarte’s fables but by Poe’s “Raven.” His theory 
would thus negate a statement, attributed to Silva himself, that it was 
Iriarte who gave him the idea for the metrical scheme of “Nocturno.” 


The author assumes neither an apologetic nor a chauvinistic attitude 
toward Latin-American letters and culture, but shows a readiness to 
speak both of fortes and foibles. His-essay on José Santos Chocano, for 
instance, is a much-merited deflation of a poet whose noisy verbosity has 
too often been hailed as the exalted expression of the Latin-American 
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spirit; at the same time he finds an occasional passage or work indica- 
tive of what this poet might have become had sincerity prevailed over 
his egocentricity and exhibitionism. 


Professor Torres-Rioseco has written his essays in the first person, 
in an informal rather than a scholarly style. The conversational tone 
permits an occasional platitude to slip in, but it is enlivened by the 
outspoken rejection of some conventional judgments that have enjoyed 
wide acceptance, and by occasional humorous twists. This is not a 
heavily-documented volume. It contains no bibliography. 


Donald F. Fogelquist. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 





DOUGLAS W. ALDEN, Premier Manuel. New York, Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1954. Cloth. Maps. Illustrated. 524 pp. $4.00. 


In the Preface to Premier Manuel, Douglas W. Alden states that “this 
beginning French text combines the postwar ‘oral’ method with the 
traditional approach to language study.” However, the emphasis is 
definitely on the oral approach, from the narrative texts in each lesson, 
the many questions designed for oral practice, and the extensive treat- 
ment of phonetics, to the grammatical sections in the first twenty les- 
sons of the “Premiére Partie.” The author tells us that the entire 
second half of the book may be treated as “reading” material, as the 
fundamentals have been adequately covered in the first part of the 
book. Since the imperfect subjunctive, the pluperfect subjunctive, and 
the past definite, as well as the “depuis” constructions and others which 
are essential in a first year college course, are not introduced until the 
“Deuxiéme Partie,” it appears that it would be difficult to disassociate 
one from the other to have an effective one year course. With the cost 
of the text in view, it might have been advisable to compile the excel- 
lent material presented into two separate books—one for beginning 
students, including the elements referred to above, and one for stu- 
dents who will pursue the study of the language in the second year. 


The book is divided into two parts, each containing twenty lessons 
and five reviews. The “Premiére Partie” is preceded by an introduc- 
tion on pronunciation and a treatment of phonetics by Pierre Delattre 
of which I have not yet seen the equivalent in a beginning French text. 
The comparative patterns of the French and the English rhythm and 
intonation are illustrated in such a manner that the student can grasp 
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easily the essential differences which exist in the oral expression of the 
two languages. Pronunciation is reviewed in each of the first five les. 
sons, and a phonetic transcription showing the rising and falling in- 
tonation pattern accompanies the narrative text. For further practice 
the same pattern of phonetic transcription accompanies the dialogue 
at the end of each lesson throughout the “Premiére Partie.” The long. 
playing record covering the narrative texts of the first twenty lessons, 
prepared by Professor Delattre, is designed to assist students further 
in the learning of the language. 


The first twenty lessons are each divided into (1) a short narrative 
text; (2) numerous questions on the text for thorough oral practice; 
(3) vocabulary and idioms; (4) grammar; (5) very short exercises; 
(6) a short dialogue. The narrative text of these lessons is a continued 
story centered around the life of a French family and depicting every- 
day happenings. Both the exercises and the grammatical examples are 
related to the narrative text. 


The “Deuxiéme Partie” follows the lesson divisions of the “Premiére 
Partie” with the exception of the grammar sections, which give refer- 
ence to the “Appendice grammatical” review and for introduction of 
new material. The subject matter treats various phases of French 
civilization of interest to students. 


The general reviews which include thémes provide additional practice 
in the mechanics of the language. A series of “Lectures Complémen- 
taires,” two good maps of France and Paris inside the front and back 
covers, and good illustrations related to the narratives complete the text. 


Juliette Andrieu 
Ventura College 





JAMES H. BALTZELL, editor, The Octosyllabic “Vie de saint Denis.” 
Genéve, 1953. 68 pp. 


Mediaeval man, constantly in search as he was for remission from his 
sins and for an able intercessor on the Day of Judgment, legendarized 
lives of saints and cultivated their relics to such an extent that this 
activity forms one of the most important forces in mediaeval life. The 
legend and cult of St. Denis is particularly interesting because this 
pristine Bishop of Paris became the Patron Saint of the French 
monarchy. 
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Students have had available a Mystére saint Denis,’ a French prose 
life,2 as well as a detailed study of the Latin versions,* and the art 
history of the abbey of St. Denis together with a sifting of fact from 
fiction in the life of St. Denis.* There remained little more to do in con- 
nection with this saint except to study and edit the two fifteenth-century 
French verse accounts first mentioned together by Paul Meyer in 1906.° 
One of these, 78 dodecasyllabic verses in rhymed French quatrains, was 
left by Baltzell for later study.® He presents a critical edition of the 892 
octosyllabic verses in rhymed sextains from the unique B. N. manu- 
script 1741. 


A review of the bibliography on the poem and a résumé of it is fol- 
lowed by a comparison with the prose Life, an attempt to identify the 
author, brief reference to the historical St. Denis, and a study of the 
language, rhymes and versification of the author, plus the habits of the 
scribe. Following the text are Notes, a Glossary, Index of Proper Names, 
and a Bibliography of works consulted. Contrary to modern practice, 
Baltzell does not indicate the foliation of the manuscript he is copying, 
nor attempt to trace the history of the manuscript, nor indicate its 
other contents. Numerous printing errors’ and inexpert handling of the 
critical apparatus make highly desirable a new edition together with the 
other verse account of St. Denis. 


Loiaux (p. 31) derives from legales, not legalem, and it does not 
represent the reduction of final mute e, as does yaux aquas; the reduc- 
tion of the dipthong ai to ai (open e) had occurred in Francien long be- 
fore the Middle French period, as did the reduction of oi to one syllable; 
the example Meaux: loiaus 229 should be deleted for Chartres et might 


1Edition O. Erler (Marburg, 1896). Baltzell seems to have been unacquainted 
with this although it is listed in Bossuat’s Manuel. 

*Edition C. J. Liebman (Geneva and New York, 1942). 

‘Introduction to Liebman’s Etude sur la vie en prose de saint Denis. 

‘Especially Sumner M. Crosby, The Abbey of St. Denis, 475-1122 (New 
Haven, 1942). 

SHLF, XXXIII, 345. 

‘It is regrettable that its edition did not appear with the present poem, but 
perhaps the editor did not have access to all the MSS. 

*P. 7, read Historical for Historial; p. 20, read parole si est for p. se e.; p. 23, 
read sanz sepolture for sans s.; p. 32, read 392 for 393; v. 357 write Ami in 
lower case; v. 433 delete the accent from mémoire; for le genoux 443 read les g., 
for A 449 read O; oureux 495 is probably an error for eureux, chartre 520 for 
charité, tout 269 for tous, fort 595 for fois, li 594 for le; v. 512, delete the first 
accent from vérité 512, 692, dédié 65; note7] is 17; n. 29, read 492 for 429; 
Glossary, for atiriée read atirié, for baioit 777 read b. 656, for bufoier read 
bufoier; out of order in the Index of Proper Names is Ludovie; for Lisbius read 
Lisbius, for Ruille read Ritille. 
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form only two syllables as does ymages et 74; the statement (p. 32) con- 
cerning the impossibility of deciding on the sound of oi ignores the 
rhyme frangoys: chasseres 610 which argues clearly for the loss of the 
labial element. The editor makes no mention of consonant changes of 
the period such as loss of preconsonantal s (espistres: titres 122) the 
fall of final consonants as embrasé: petit 336 and perhaps chetis: occis 
373 (unless this be the widespread phenomenon of s: z). Subjunctive 3 
doubt 131 and indicative 1 don (: bon) 358 lack analogical -e; present 
indicative 1 rend 413 lacks -s. The amuissement of the r is seen in 
acevesque 113, 134, vitorieux 149, (if the reading is correct). The edi- 
tor might have recorded the familiar graph c for s, or the reverse, in 
ceut 25, aparsut 483, c’ 332, 678, 810, 876, se 103, the scribal tendency 
to represent -g by -ch (lonch 62, sanch 83), and -ts by s (mos 406, 
ouvers 629, fors 760, prelas 793, estas 804); il (passim) lacks ana- 


logical -s. Incidentally, the text is fairly free of pseudo-etymological 
letters. 


V. 219 is not a six-syllable one (as stated p. 33) but octosyllabic for 
Jhesu may be trisyllabic (as in v. 303). Of the ten seven-syllable verses 
noted two should be deleted (241, 467) and seven should be added (73 
[unless oncs is an error for MS oncques], 183, 489, 610, 670, 770, 861). 
Instead of ten nine-syllable verses there are only three (11, 90, 452) ; 
v. 9 is regular and so is 677 if villené is pronounced with atonic e sup- 
pressed as the editor indicates (p. 30) for parsonellement, and as he 
must consider naturellement 11, parfaitement 240 for the syllable count. 
Rather than the e of royaume in six verses being uncounted it is quite 
likely that the -oi- was pronounced e and the tripththong sounded as eo 
thus making the word dissyllabic in verses 365, 638, 656, 746, 753, 783. 
Verse 309 contains nine syllables, not ten; verses 61, 102, 133 seem to 
argue for the pronunciation Ath(e)nés which would make the rhyme 


reteners Athené: 26 correct and provide another example of the fall of 
final consonants. 


Of the “bad rhymes” listed (p. 34), pew: Poitou 212, embrasé: petit 
337, desire: triué 423, coingniés: rebuchées 447, bouche: douce: touche 
456, 738, amener: traire 724, protecteurs: murs 760, martirs: entiers 
768, medicine: benigne 858, coife: royfle 862 are types too common to 
be termed other than “poetic license” throughout the Middle Ages. Why 
is no mention made of the rhyme rue (=roue): remue 38? 


The statement (p. 35) that the “copyist was extremely careless and 
committed many blunders” is too extreme for many of the corrections 
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made are unnecessary: notes 4 (douteur need not be replaced by docteur 
since we find the form dotteur 92 and dottrine 363), 6 (the interchange 
of que and qui at this time is too common for comment), 10 (esperit is 
often dissyllabic in the Middle Ages), 14 (the a need not be deleted for 
the syllable count since Chartres et could be dissyllabic), 17 (the syl- 
lable count is correct since Jhesu may be trisyllabic), 19 (midrent is a 
form coexistent with the sigmatic mistrent), 20 (moitaigne might pos- 
sibly be dialectal), 25 (the scribal e was not added to merveilleuse 244 
nor atomplucé 452), 27, 31, 48 (the corrections proposed should have 
been made), 32 (Etree is correct), 36 (a for et is dialectal), 39 (the 
solution of the editor’s difficulty is quite simple: read a Tuell instead of 
his meaningless alveill), 40 (the editor erroneously changes the meaning 
by reading mendier for merdier ‘polisson’), 44 (with silent final con- 
sonants en for ens is an acceptable reading), 45 (the syllable count is 
correct as it stands). The verses noted (p. 35) as missing after 315 and 
403 should have been numbered, thus giving the poem a total of 894, 
and attention should have been drawn to the sixaine 443-448 which 
seems corrupt, and 467-472, 803-808 with their respective rhyme 
shemesaaabba, aabaab. 


A section on the constitution of the text might have reduced undesir- 
able and erroneous uses of diacritical marks and divisions of words.® 


The punctuation is quite unsatisfactory; to facilitate readability and 
comprehension the following changes or additions (between which I do 
not distinguish, for the sake of brevity) should be made: place a semi- 
colon at 9, 62, 92, 101, 241, 264, 358, 421; a comma at 189, 267, 315, 
334, 416, 440, 459, 468 (after jour), 479, 584, 585, 632, 734, 757; a colon 
at 180, 406, 709; delete punctuation at 61, 97, 275, 278, 309, 332, 348, 
375, 384, 390, 495, 551, 658, 713, 725, 760, 791, 817, 841, 854. 


A number of words omitted from the Glossary should have been 
included, but confining ourselves to criticism in terms of things done, 
it is difficult to see why the following words were defined: adont, angles, 
anglet, cerchée, colons, ens, lassus. Empetreras means ‘obtain’, not 


*For la ordene 10 read I’a ordené, for qui 93 read qu’i; accents are needed on 
aprés 28, charité 466, Dominé 529; a diaeresis on eiiré 467 juifs 47, ressasia 219, 
salia 222, criiel 307, tiiez 392, tiiés 508, gloria 529, trayson 664, scitiié 663, 
meismes 726, miié 734, prier 811; remove the diaeresis from tiers 479, place 
that of despourvéument 481 and Réulle 175 on the u; separate and accent Helas 
850, combine a vesprés 754, separate enfist 634; write with a j esiouy 379, 715, 
ie 461, 851, iusques 15, iouste 617, 695; delete the accent from words like rosée 
267, passim. 
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‘beseech’, empreignoit means ‘imprint’, not ‘express’, mortefié is better 


defined as ‘dead’. 


If noster 556 is a correct reading, is the word noter? At vv. 878-879 
is an example of ’apé koinu, unnoticed by the editor. 


Harry F. Williams. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 





FRITZ NEUBERT, Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, im 
besonderen zum Verhdltnis Deutschland-Frankreich. Festgabe zum 


2.Juli 1951. dem 65.Geburtstage des Verfassers. Berlin: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1952. 206 pp. 


This collection of studies by the well-known incumbent of the chair 
for Romance literature in the Free University of Berlin consists of previ- 


ously printed articles, with few changes (“Der Kampf um die Romantik | 
in Frankreich,” pp. 11-39, “Der franzésische Kreuzzug gegen die | 
Romantik im 20.Jahrhundert,” pp. 40-53, “Goethe und Frankreich,” | 


pp. 54-93, published in 1935, 1934 and 1949 respectively), unpublished 
lectures (“Puschkin und die franzésische Kultur,” 1949, pp. 94-114, and 
“Balzac und Deutschland,” 1950, pp. 115-146), and a new study: “Ein 
Jahrtausend deutsch-franzésischer geistiger Beziehungen. Vom Hoch- 


mittelalter bis zum Zeitalter der Aufklarung und des Rokoko,” 
pp. 147-201. 


The import and exempleriness of this volume for America lie in its 
character as a wreath of syntheses, based on scrupulous scholarship, yet 
accessible, indeed vital to any thinking person interested in the intellec- 
tual life of France and Germany. Nowhere else are such lessons in 
bridging the frightful gap separating professional literary scholarship 
and general intelligentsia more urgently needed than in this country. 
We have preferred starting a myriad of projects, duly registered as “our 
own,” most of them relatively safe from competitive intrusion by dint 
of their recondite diminutiveness, to pulling together the results of the 
work already accomplished by our colleagues and injecting it into the 
intellectual blood stream of the nation. Everyone wants to build walls; 
nobody wants to put a roof over them. The scholarly landscape is dotted 
by motley torsos of contrasting heights, widths, colors, solidity and 
angles; no wonder the highway traffic roars by unconcernedly after a 
puzzled look at these disconnected enigmas. 


The dangers of hurried syntheses are real. All too often, however, 
they are advanced as a shield covering up the all too human temptation 
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of playing it safe. “We must wait till all the data are in.” But all the 
data will never be in, and we know it. Even if a single generation 
succeeded in assembling all the data on a given author or topic, the 
same “facts” will and should always be subject to different interpreta- 
tions by different generations. To modify Orwell: nothing is definitive 
in scholarship, but some attempts are more definitive than others. Our 
judgment will have to tell us, for each orbit of literary problems, if and 
when the time is ripe for a (not necessarily the) synthesis. But let this 
judgment be made against the sorry fact that our published efforts, as 
far as their integration and utilization on a wider scale is concerned, are, 
today, largely sterile. 


They need not be; far from it, as Neubert’s surveys show. And not 
only his; German Romanisten (Curtius, Friedrich, Klemperer, Vossler, 
Wechssler and others), like the French germanistes (Andler, Fuchs, 
Lichtenberger, Reynaud, Vermeil, not forgetting Frangois-Poncet), have 
often taken advantage of their privileged position by interpreting the 
foreign civilization to their own countrymen beyond strictly professional 
circles. With their conclusions one may or may not agree. But seldom 
have scope, general intelligibility, interest and timeliness of their investi- 
gations been purchased at the expense of scholarly conscientiousness. Neu- 
bert points out again and again what fields, what periods have been in- 
sufficiently cultivated and can therefore be harvested only in part. It is 
particularly gratifying that he does not smooth over apparent or real con- 
tradictions and conflicting tendencies. Synthesis need not be leveling. For 
example, it is Neubert’s thesis that French opposition to romanticism is 
not primarily esthetical but political, nationalistic, religious and moral 
(romanticism as the incarnation of “disintegrating,” individualistic forces 
like the Rousseau-inspired French revolution, protestantism and Ger- 
many). He makes it clear that these proponents of “Raison” (read: 
France) are made up of very heterogeneous contingents: pro-classical lib- 
erals in the name of Christianity and medievalism, and the more moder- 
ate doctrinaires who tend to consider romanticism as a useful and neces- 
sary by-product of adolescence, which they have tried to discard in favor 
of a more mature, realistic attitude, but not without fond glances back- 
wards and occasional relapses. It is a strange camp that contains such 
unaccustomed bedfellows as Zola and Maurras, L. Daudet and Maritain, 
the Globe and the Action Francaise. No less disparate is the group 
attacked as the acolyte of “romanticism,” from Hugo and Lamartine via 
Renan and A. France to Rolland and Gide. New and paradoxical vistas 
open up: romanticism, usually thought of as being permeated with 
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melancholy pessimism, is taken to task (by Flaubert, Leconte de Lisle 
and Becque) for its Rousseauish delusions of unrealistic optimism. It js 
especially fcrtunate that, in depicting the struggle between France and 
Romanticism, Neubert appreciates the role of influential periodicals, 


sorely neglected by scholars though periodicals have personalities not 
unlike individual authors. 


The investigation of “Goethe and France” traces, with caution and 
fairness, the curve of Goethe’s unflagging interest, from youth to death, 
in French language, literature and a few other important French devel- 
opments and events. It is both a condensation of and an improvement 
on previous treatments of the same subject. Loiseau’s meaty study 
(1930), besides being too enumerative, is organized according to differ- 
ent fields of interest (literature, art, science, politics, etc.) and thus 
loses sight of the historical and psychological evolution of Goethe’s atti- 
tude toward France. Barnes’ work (1937) suffers from its inorganic, 
catalogue-like arrangement. Closest to Neubert’s outlook comes a 
sprightly but less comprehensive book which he does not mention: Wil- 
helm von Bode’s Die Franzosen und Englander in Goethes Leben und 
Urteil (1915). There are, unfortunately, other gaps or mistakes in 
Neubert’s essay. Its subtitle: “I. Bis zu Schillers Tode (1805)” is mis- 
leading, since pp. 74-93 (almost half of the essay) take us all the way to 
Goethe’s death. Goethe did not go to Strassburg in 1768 (pp. 57, 61), 
but in 1770. Loiseau’s work is not Goethe en France (pp. 55, 77), but 
Goethe et la France. Among the French Goethe publications in 1932, the 
splendid commemorative volume by the cream of French Goethe schol- 
ars, edited by Edmond Vermeil (Goethe, Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1932, 
475 pp.) should not have been overlooked (p. 54). No date is given for 
Engel’s book on Goethe’s relationship with the French language (1937). 
While Engel! deserves the praise bestowed upon him by Neubert (p. 55), 
his study is puffed up by much empty and pompous phraseology, a quite 
irrelevant Schwulst encumbering many an otherwise excellent piece 
of scholarship composed during the Nazi period. 


The lecture on Pushkin’s debt to French language and literature and 
his reception in France is interesting, but does not appear to be quite 
original enough to have merited inclusion in the volume. To this 
Gelegenheitsprodukt, which jars the unity of theme of the Studien, we 
would have preferred Neubert’s “Das franzésische Deutschlandbild von 
1700 bis zum |. Weltkrieg” (Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen, 1940), 
cleansed, to be sure, of some unfortunate though minor phrases and epi- 
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thets attributable to the atmosphere of politics and war in which it was 
written. 


Balzac’s attitude toward Germany, in his life and work, is the subject 
of perhaps the most sensitive and conscientious study in the entire vol- 
ume. It adds, incidentally, to our knowledge of the startling French 
vogue of Germany and German literature in the 1830’s, many of whose 
details remain to be unearthed. The final contribution summarizes 
Franco-German intellectual relations from the late middle ages to the 
Enlightenment and the Rococo, finishing up at the threshhold of the 
nineteenth century. Like all of Neubert’s work, it keeps a sound balance 
between the factual and the interpretative. No one can quarrel with his 
obvious conclusion that, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Germany imported many more intellectual goods from France than 
vice versa, but the balance, in the eighteenth century at least, is not 
quite so unfavorable as Neubert implies. Gessner and Werther had 
powerful effects on XVIIIth century France; Pufendorf and Leibniz 
were influential; Winckelmann was greatly appreciated, and the com- 
bined French reputations of Haller, Zachariae, Sulzer, Lessing, Mendels- 
sohn, Wieland, Schiller and Goethe, together with various minor 
authors, represent a factor that is usually underestimated. 


The commendable absence of misprints in the Studien (only one was 
noted, Ursule Mirout for Mirouet, p. 131) contrasts with certain bibli- 
ographical and even stylistic negligences. It is an unnecessary caprice, 
for example, to give, on page 11, one reference to the DV LG containing 
only volume and number of issue, immediately followed by another one 
to the same periodical giving only year and page number. More careful 
editing might have obliterated such lack of stylistic polish as is exhibited 
on pages 162-163 (four consecutive sentences, each containing “nun” 
in approximately the same syntactic position!) or on page 191 (three 
“auch’s” within seven lines) ; it might have prevented repetitious stock 
phrases like the “misstrauische Unterbewertung Fénelons” (p. 24 and 
again p. 36). Neubert’s style is calm, scholarly, dignified, but somewhat 
drab. Vocabulary and syntax tend to proceed in expected grooves. It 
must be remembered, however, that this volume was edited and pub- 
lished in isolated Berlin under circumstances not conducive to perfec- 
tion. Its very appearance is an admirable testimony to the quality and 
breadth of intellectual pursuits in that brave and vigorous metropolis. 


Henry H. H. Remak. 
Indiana University 
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JEAN MESNARD, Pascal, His Life and Works. New York: Philosophi. | 
cal Library, 1952. Cloth. xvi, 210 pp. $3.75. 


Upon completing the reading of this book, one is struck by the | 


minute precision of the research and also by the very objective review 
of the different interpretations that have been made about Pascal. Jean 


| 

As Ronald Knox says in his introduction to this study of the French | 
thinker and mathematician: “There is always room for more books | 
about Pascal.” This penetrating analysis by Jean Mesnard is sure to | 
find its place among the best of them. 


Mesnard shews the luminous accuracy of the historian who goes back to | 


the manuscripts and the original texts before attempting to formulate 
any personal interpretation. 


An idea of the thoroughness of this study is given by the mere 
perusal of the “Contents.” In the opening chapter the “Childhood and 
Youth” of Pascal are studied, and we notice the importance of the 
peregrinaticns of the Pascal family. This element of mobility in Pascal’s 
life appears throughout the book and seems to be the common denoni- 
nator of his psychological changes. 


The second chapter is called “The Worldly Period” (1647-1655), 
and covers the time from the years preceding the death of Pascal’s 
father up to the “Second Conversion.” Jean Mesnard follows step by 
step, within a context of facts, the development of the exceptional child, 
and makes us aware of this very peculiar dualism of the scientific mind 
and of the mystic one that coexist in Pascal. This two-fold equation of 
his proved to be rather a cause of duel in his life, though we might 
have a tendency to see in it only the accumulation of the gifts of Nature. 
But the importance of religious life in the 17th century was by no 
means what it is nowadays. Hence this lifelong duality which brought 
about the ccnversions of Pascal. 


Thanks to the fruitful research of the author, we read not about a 
Pascal “that dwelt apart,” though he certainly did on account of his 
exceptional nature, but Pascal appears to us in his “context,” be it 
social or polemical. His friends, the controversies that challenged his 
mind, and his noticeable emotional behaviour are re-created for us out 
of the facts. This chapter closes with the account of the famous night 
of November 23rd, which brought about Pascal’s “total submission to 
Jesus Christ and (his) director.” 


The third chapter deals with the evolution of the Provincial 
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Letters. And there again Jean Mesnard brings a penetrating accuracy 
and clarity to bear on the origins and the development of a very com- 
plex question. The causes that motivated the publication of the Provin- 
cial Letters are analyzed in such a way that even the reader who is 
entirely unfamiliar with the subtleties of the religious polemics of the 
time will find himself suddenly acquainted with the complexities of the 
problem, owing to the thoroughness of this study. The second part of 
this chapter is devoted to the importance and the scope of the Provincial 
Letters, and here they are presented in the light of Pascal’s personality, 
in which we observe again this duality which caused him to write at 
the same time as a religious apologist and as a physical scientist. 


Before the chapter that deals with the second of Pascal’s main works, 
that is the Pensées, a few pages are devoted to the last years of his life. 
This ingenious insertion of factual elements serves the author’s intention 
of producing a constant integration of Pascal’s life and works. Thus Pas- 
cal is shown as a living writer to us during the whole course of this book. 


These last years of Pascal (1656-1662) enable the author to retrace 
the activities of the writer before his death, a period in which he very 
openly took sides in the religious polemics that were raging in Paris. 
Les Ecrits sur la Grace and De l’ Art de persuader belong to this period, 
as well as his Histoire de la Roulette which shows that Pascal’s mind 
never really severed itself from scientific concerns, in spite of the very 
strong influence of religious austerity which kept exacting this crucial 
renouncement from him. 


The fifth chapter is concerned with Les Pensées, which were published 
after Pascal’s death. Here also, we are given a delightful analysis of 
the data connected with the Pensées which were meant to become the 
argument of the Apology. The intention of Pascal seems to have been 
to put “the unbeliever in a frame of mind in which he would be willing 
to accept the faith,” and then to give a demonstration of the faith. The 
frailty of man is shown, as well as his greatness. But how are these two 
elements to be reconciled? By Divine Grace. The “Pari,” the subtle dia- 
lectical process by which Pascal will try to convince the rational 
unbeliever, is then brought into play as the decisive argument in favor 
of Faith. 


After this very thorough study, Jean Mesnard gives a critical judg- 
ment of the Pensées in the light of the sources of Pascal himself. Among 
the main influences that acted on the writer are Montaigne, Descartes, 
Martini, and above all the spirit of Port-Royal and that of the Bible. 
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To end this study, Jean Mesnard sums up his judgments about Pascal | 
under three headings: The Man, The Thinker, The Artist. 


As far as the Man is concerned, the arrogance and the violence of | 
Pascal’s nature express themselves in his passion for truth, be it meta. | 


physical or scientific, and his indefatigable ardor in polemics. His sensi- | 


tivity is felt in his very love for God which, seen through his writings, 
undoubtediy bears the ring of authenticity. But this emotional “effer. 
vescence” proves to be always very strongly tempered by the incompar. 
able self-mastery of Pascal’s intelligence over the more tender regions 
of his inner self. As a Thinker, he strikes us by his powerful originality, 
the subtle weaving of his proselytical dialectics, and the worthy goals 
of his writings. As an Artist, he has convinced most of his readers by 
the secret “order” that rules all of his work, by the multifold implica- 
tions of his own nature best expressed in the Pensées which also reves! 
his profound insight into human nature. His imagination, his acute 
sense of rhythm, and his emotional powers make a poet of him. Jean 
Mesnard concludes his work by stressing the impression of powerful 
unity that pervades Pascal’s personality as well as his works. 


This book is enjoyable because it is the story of a great man told by 
an excellent critic, but it is sure to strike the scholar as a masterpiece of 
accuracy and objectivity. With a Cartesian rationality applied to the 
numerous and delusive testimonies which have accumulated since the 
death of Pascal, the author, either when dealing with the life or the 
works of the French writer, systematically presents and discusses each 
theory pertaining to the problem, and leaves us as the ultimate judges, 
in the face of the striking evidence which he has collected. The interest 
of this book lies in Jean Mesnard’s intellectual sincerity, a quality best 
applied, we think, to an author such as Blaise Pascal. 


Anne de Gruson-Wenger. 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Georges Duhamel 
LE NOTAIRE DU HAVRE 


EDITED BY H. L. HUMPHREYS AND C. D. ROUILLARD 





. . an excellent text book for second year college students.'’—D. L. Delakas, 
Northwestern University/"‘Duhamel’s warmth and genius in story-telling make the 
work attractive.""—Vera L. Peacock, Southern Illinois University/‘‘His clear, 
balanced style provides excellent training for French students.""—Leo Weinstein, 
Stanford University/‘‘The Introduction is a critical essay of the finest quality. 
The exercises and the compositions are interesting and stimulating.’’—Linton 
C. Stevens, University of Alabama/*' $2.80 
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Louis De Vries, editor, Das Atomzeitalter. A German Science Reader for Begin. } 
ners. New York: Rinehart and Company, 1954. Cloth. Illustrated. vii, 17) 


pp. $2.90. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


SPANISH 


Américo Castro and Raymond W. Willis, Iberoamérica: su historia y su cultura. 
Third (revised) edition. New York: The Dryden Press, 1954. Cloth. xi, 322 
pp. $3.00. 


Angel del Rio and Amelia A. de del Rio, Antologia general de la literatura 
espanola. New York: The Dryden Press, 1954. Cloth. 2 vols. xvi, 908; xv, 
869 pp. $6.00 per volume. 


Nell Jo Francis and Joseph Raymond, Rodeo gramatical. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1954. Cloth. xiii, 209 pp. $2.20. 


Ruth C. Gillespie, editor, Cuentos y poesias de Conrado Nalé Roxlo. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. Paper. xiv, 169 pp. $1.75. 


Edith Moore Jarrett, El camino real, Book II. Third edition. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1954. Cloth. xi, 604 pp. $3.80. 


Willard A. Kinne and Robert Kirsner, ;A Repasar! A Review of Spanish Gram- 
mar. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1954. Cloth. xi, 200 pp. $2.50. 


R. L. Predmore, Topical Spanish Review Grammar. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1954. Cloth. viii, 87, xxvi pp. $1.90. 





Mes Premieres 

Lecons de 

Francais 
REVISED 





FRANCES H. PATTERSON 


For beginners at the elementary school level, this work- 
book contains pictures to color, songs to sing, poems and 
proverbs to learn, little number problems to solve, fables 
and stories to read or to hear, questions to answer in 
French. These materials on the child’s level appeal to him 
as play, yet they contribute to the goal of teaching him 
French. Illus. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
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DE LA 


¢C U Mi 6G ik E % e@ e e CIVILIZACION 


ESPANOLA 


GLORIA GINER DE LOS RIOS and LAURA R. DE GARCIA” 
LORCA present the lives and works of nineteen great Spanish figures 
in this lavishly illustrated fourth-semester college text. Like its German 
and French equivalents—The German Heritage and L’Héritage francais 
—Cumbres presents a panoramic view of the culture and interprets 


the figures in their own words and those of their contemporaries. 


Vocabulary difficulties are minimized by heavy marginal notes and 
by a complete end vocabulary. Simple background interpolations (in 
Spanish, of course) are given by the editors. 


The editors and publishers of Cumbres hope that it will give the 


terminal student a fair idea, on a mature level, of Spain’s great contri- 
bution to his own world. They also hope it will inspire many Spanish 


students to continue their study of the Spanish language and its litera- 
ture. 


CONTENTS: Séneca, San Isidoro, Abderraman, Maimonides, El Cid, 
Alfonso X, El Sabio, Cisneros, Carlos Quinto, Hernan Cortés, El Greco, 
E] Mistico, El Picaro, El Quijote, Velazquez, Lope de Vega, Goya, Don 


Juan Tenorio, Falla, Francisco Giner. 


Henry Holt & Company ® 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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